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PAUL PEVENSEY ;* 
oR, 
THE MAN FROM BELOW. 


CuarTer XXII. 
THE MAN FROM BELOW IN A FIX. 


Most people have, at some time or another of 
their lives, travelled a-foot on a hot dusty day, 
when the sun has chased every cloud from 
the sky, and communicated an appearance of 
white heat to the whole atmosphere—most 
people, I mean, who have the slightest chance 
of sympathising with Paul Pevensey. We 
left him a helpless, thirsty, luckless little de- 
vil, with one shilling in his pocket, and a 
walk of many miles before him. As he 
toiled along beneath the broiling sun his face 
became as red as a boiled lobster, and every 
now and then as he got under the friendly 
shade of some tree which stretched its leafy 
arms over the road, he would stand still, take 
forth his pocket-handkerchief, and wipe the 
big drops from his forehead and cheeks, 
However the inhabitants of the south may 
doubt it, true, nevertheless, it is, that we 
have here in the north some hot days in the 
year which would make an Andalusian puff 
and perspire, and a Neapolitan Lazzarone 
glad to shade his brown physiognomy from 
the sun. No doubt it is a short-lived luxury, 
and that we have afterwards to do penance 
for it wrapped in drizzling showers and im- 
pervious fogs. But your true philosopher ne- 
ver thinks of Novemberin July,neyer attempts 
to cheat himself out of the comfortable heat 
he feels, by reflecting that in the revolution 
ofa few months the fields now brown with 
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dust will be white with snow; and that in- 
stead of baring his breast to the sultry 
breath of Auster, he will be buttoning up his 
great-coat to the chin, and pulling down his 
hat over his brow to ward off the rain-gusts 
or impetuous sleet. 

I love, as the reader will perceive, to mo- 
ralise upon dust, and to build up systems of 
ethics upon rain, storms, and sunshine. It 
is, in fact, a pleasant occupation. While 
thus engaged, you pass in review the 
whole phenomena of the year; shake 
hands with Boreas and Zephyr, watch the 
first crocus as it lifts its saffron head above 
the snow, scent the perfume of the early vio. 
let, familiarise yourself with roses, and 
tulips, and hyacinths, and lilies of the valley, 
gaze on acres of apple-blossom, recline on 
soft turf and wild flowers, to listen to the 
nightingale, and riot in all the golden abun- 
dance of autumn. The delight, to be sure, 
is a little irregular, and breaks the thread of 
one’s narrative, but still it would be churlish 
to reject it. There are not so many plea- 
sures in the world as would justify us in nee 
glecting any one of them, when it comes, as 
this does, of its own accord, and requires no 
sacrifice of energy and conscience. 

Paul was not much of a philosopher, but 
could, nevertheless, when hard pushed, ut- 
ter a wise reflection or coin a maxim. On 
the present occasion he observed more than 
once to himself, having no one else to whom 
he could communicate his discovery. 

“Tt’s nation hot!” 

The fact indubitably was as he stated. It 
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was nation hot, and no mistake, and 
in the course of a short time he became 
“nation” thirsty, an accident that might 
have happened to a wiser person than 
Paul. The worst of it, however, was that 
he could get nothing to drink. Ifthere ever 
had been any water in that part of the country 
the sun had now pumped it up into the air to 
manufacture dews with it for the succeeding 
night. Meanwhile, the fiery, impalpable dust, 
rising by a sort of mechanical tendency, for 
there was nota breath of wind, got into his 
throat and eyes, and augmented his longing 
for anything liquid. Hedge ale-houses and 
inns, villas, farm-houses, and cottages, seemed 
to have evaporated in the embraces of the 
heat. There was nothing- to be seen but 
an interminable road, bordered by bushes 
and brambles, and now and then a tree aw- 
fully discoloured by the dust. a 

“Wouldn’t I give something now,” mut- 
tered Paul to himself, ‘to be in the vans 
with a cup of tea smelling like a cowslip be- 
fore me, and one of them thundering pieces 
of bread and butter which Mrs. Williamson 
cuts in the morning.” 

Poor fellow! ‘The thought of Mrs. Wil- 
liamson suggested the idea of her husband, 
and that of the prison in which he was to be 
shut up, and that again of the sorrow which 
would inevitably fill the little encampment. 
He went again and again over every link of 
the associations, and by dint of repetition suc- 
ceeded in depicting the affair so vividly to 
his own mind, that he felt the whole sting of 
it and began to cry. There is a great com- 
fort in tears, especially at Paul’s age. They 
are things of equivocal nature and signify 
excess, whether of pleasure or of pain, for 
rapture as often runs over in tears as grief. 
They are merely the safety-valve of the heart, 
which throws off its surplus delight or agony 
in this refreshing dew. Paul knew nothing 
of the philosophy of the matter, but felt a 
thrill of consolation in his breast when he 
had fairly given way to his emotions. He 
sent his thoughts on before him to the vans, 
and began to fancy that after all things 
might not tarn out so badly as Mrs. Wilkin- 
son anticipated. As he wished all should go 
right, he easily persuaded himself it would 
do so. In the course of the day he came toa 
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village where he bought himself a penny loaf 
and afterwards to a little brook, by the side 
of which he sat down to eat it. At length, 
towards evening, he reached the town, where 
he persuaded himself all his troubles would 
cease. 

But alas! poor fellow; it was only there 
that they began in earnest. The Wilkinsons 
and the vans were gone, and not a creature 
in the place could tell him in what direction. 
He inquired till he was weary, and then when 
it began to grow dark, went to the place 
where they had last encamped and sitting 
down and leaning his head upon a stone cried 
most bitterly. He had still a vague belief 
that some one would come back in search of 
him, but it was not strong enough to restrain 
his sorrow. Sometimes he fancied himself 
in a dream, and that in reality his kind and 
affectionate friends could not have thus de- 
serted him. But there was the empty space 
where the vans had stood. There were the 
scattered straw and litter made by the horses. 
There was the little green plot where Fanny 
and her sisters had played the day before, 
and where the leopard had mauled the con- 
stable. 

I dare say the reader knows what it is 
is to have stood alone where he had formerly 
stood in pleasant company and to have missed 
some beloved form from his side. He has 
probably gazed on the empty air and felt an 
indescribable longing to behold it re-peopled 
as of yore, to see the face once so fondly 
cherished, and now concealed by absence or 
perhaps by death. The thing is of every-day 
occurrence, but not the less afflicting on that 
account. There are empty spaces in the 
world for all of us, and in our hearts, too. We 
have all loved and lost something and sought 
to obliterate the traces of it from the univer- 
sal field of existence by corroding tears. 
But that which has been can never be for- 
gotten. As the thinking and suffering agent 
is immortal, so is its grief—at least in 
this world. No lavish gifts of Fortune, 
though she should pile them round us in 
pyramids, no pleasures which vanity ad- 
ministers, no gratification of ambition can 
ever heal completely the wounds of the heart, 
or fill up the channels made in our memory 
by sorrow. 
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It may at first sight be imagined that the 
feelings of a poor and ignorant boy like Paul 
Pevensey could not be very acute. But this 
notion is not consistent with experience. 
Had he, indeed, been required to explain his 
sentiments, and to describe what he felt, he 
would no doubt have broken down in the 
attempt. But a rude, irregular, unintelli- 
gible mass of affliction weighed him down. 
His thoughts were confused, his fears and 
apprehensions indefinite, his craving and 
longing for sympathy were effects of instinct. 
But about his being really miserable there 
was no mistake. He looked about him at 
the lights in cottage windows, he heard 
street doors closing for the night, and listened 
to the bark of dogs, designed to inform petty 
marauders that the gentlemen from New 
Brunswick or Newfoundland were not to be 
caught napping. 

Paul’s mind, though stunned, had not 
lost its activity, but travelled backward 
and represented to him, first, the affection- 
ate smile of Mrs. Wilkinson, and then, 
more dimly and indistinctly, the beau- 
tiful countenance and maternal embrace of 
Kate Pevensey. At length the dogs became 
silent, and everything around him seemed 
buried in profound repose. The ox was 
comfortably chewing the cud in his stall, and 
the infant was nestled happily in its mother’s 
breast. The fragrance of new-mown hay 
breathed through the air, and overhead, the 
stars in mystic march appeared to be fulfil- 
ling in silent joy the commands of God. 
Paul, however, like the lonely wanderer of 
Padanarum, lay there, with a stone for his 
pillow, unvisited by one single ray of mortal 
sympathy. What Providence might have in 
store for him he could not know. The in- 
finitely-branching paths of life, some lighted 
up by virtue, others darkened and sullied by 
crime, radiated from the spot where he ley, 
and he knew not into which he should strike 
on the morrow. Choose, however, he must, 
and the chances were that he would choose 
amiss ; but come weal, come woe, nature irre- 
sistibly exerts her empire over the human 
frame and Paul, in spite of his wretchedness, 
fell asleep. 


CHaprer XXIII. 
PAUL ENCOUNTERS A SUSPICIOUS CUSTOMER. 


WHEN Paul awoke early next morning, a 
bright thought struck him. He had but to 
return by the way he had come yesterday to 
find Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson at the county 
town; the former of course in gaol, and the 
latter somewhere in its precincts. The sun 
had been beforehand with him, and over one 
whole moiety of the world was lighting some 
to life, others to death ; some to days of joy 
and revelry, others to dungeons and work- 
houses, to rags, penury;and despair. Hope how- 
ever, had now undertaken to play the lapwing 
before Paul, and fly, and alight, and arise, and 
alight again, till it had led him whither he 
was to go. Short as the day’s career had 
been, he found a baker up, and fortifying his 
pocket with two loaves, and taking another in 
his hand for present consumption, started at 
once, eating busily as he went along. A 
young woman whom he met returning from 
the fields with two brimming pails, treated 
him to as much fresh milk as he could drink, 
after which he proceeded on his way, consi- 
derably improved in spirits. Another piece 
of good luck likewise presented itself, in 
shape of a waggon loaded with hay, on which 
he was permitted to mount, and ride, for seve- 
ral miles. Our friend now began to persuade 
himself, as people under such circumstances 
are apt to do, that things would go on much 
more smoothly than he expected, that he 
should be almost sure to find the Wilkinsons 
that night or next morning, and in the 
meanwhile he had seven-pence-halfpenny left, 
which, with his economical habits, would be 
more than enough to carry him over the 
interval. While he was in this happy frame 
of mind, the waggon stopped at the door of a 
public-house on the way side, and Paul, slid- 
ing down from his lofty seat by the side 
ropes, indulged in half a pint of beer, encou- 
raged to commit this piece of extravagance 
by the example of the waggoner. . After 
this he again mounted, but had scarcely doné 
80, before the beer, to which he was quite un- 
used, brought on a drowsiness which ended 
in sound sleep. Luckily he had: nestled so 
closely in the hay, that he was neither roasted 
by the sun, nor thrown off by the: jolting of 
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the vehicle, and only awoke late in the after- 
noon, when the waggon again stopped at a 
public-house door. On descending and 
inquiring the distance to the town towards 
which he was journeying, he learned that he 
had still several miles to walk, his friend, the 
waggoner, here turning off into another road. 
Having thanked the man for his civility, 
Paul pushed on, munching his last loaf as he 
went. It was full ten o’clock at night before 
he reached the town, which was of consider- 
able size; he found the people up, however, 
and the shops open, and by dint of numerous 
inquiries, made his way to the gaol, where 
with fear and trembling, he rung a huge bell, 
the handle of which hung beside a huge gate- 
way, which Paul, especially at that hour of the 
night, would have entered with the greatest 
dread, Afterwaiting patiently for some time he 
rung again; shortly after aman, opening alittle 
wicket in the dingy doors, asked him through 
a grating, with a rough and peremptory 
voice, what he wanted. Paul replied by en- 
tering into a detail of Mr. Wilkinson’s case. 
The gaoler cut him short by bidding him go 
at once to the nether regions, unless he de- 
sired to feel his whip about his shoulders. 
Paul, be it remembered, was not deficient 
inimpudence. Upon being treated in this 
manner, his dander, as the Yankees would 
say, was up; and he told the turnkey two or 
three truths, which made him instantly 
throw open the door in the hope of capturing 
the audacious offender, Paul, whose pas- 
sions were as flery as most people’s, saluted 
the sturdy functionary with a stone, which 
hitting him on the side of the head, as he 
stepped out, made him reel again, then 
bidding him take his change out of that, he 
started off like a greyhound, and was soon 
lost in the narrow streets and lanes in the 
vicinity of the prison. He then went about 
to every inn and alehouse the existence of 
which he could discover, making inquiries 
for Mrs. Wilkinson, but could learn no tidings 
of her. The grooms and barmaids of whom 
he asked, amused by the oddity of his man- 
ner, and the extraordinary absurdity of his 
questions, only laughed at him, without con- 
descending to give any reply; at which he 
felt very much disposed to stone them as ho 
had done the gaoler. However, he thought 
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better of it, and at length, weary and dejected, 
crawled to the outskirts of the town and took 
up his lodging in a hay-stack. Next morn- 
ing he renewed his search for the Wilkin- 
sons, but with no better success; and, meet- 
ing the gaoler in the street, was so terrified 
that he shortly after took his departure from 
the place, though the worthy functionary in 
question did not recognise him in the least. 

Being once more on the road, Paul began 
to consider with himself what was to be done. 
If youth be full of hope, it is likewise easily 
disgusted by want of success. He concluded 
it would be utterly impossible to find the 
Wilkinsons, and therefore judged it the next 
best course he could pursue to return to 
Ulraven and his mother. How far he had 
to travel, was more than he knew; neither 
was he at all acquainted with the road he 
ought to take, or the means by which he was 
to obtain subsistence. He had not been 
accustomed to beg, and yet there appeared to 
be no other choice left him. 

While he was meditating on this point, a 
ragged, ferocious-looking Irishman, upwards 
of six feet high, with a naked reaping-hook 
in one hand and a small bundle in the other, 
came up, and asked him which way he was 
going. 

* To Ulraven,” replied Paul. 

*Ye’ll be after joking, my little spark,’’ 
cried Pat. ‘ Ulraven’s a dainty distance 
from this same place; and ’tisn’t to-day nor 
to-morrow ye’ll be reaching it.” 

“JT don’t know how far itis,” said Paul. 

“Don’t ye, honey? then it’s finely ye a been 
brought up; not know the distance to the 
place ye’re going to. Faith, there is not a 
cratur as high as my knee between Dundalk 
and Kilkormac.than wouldn’t be wider 
awake than you, my boy.” 

“ Do you know the way ?” inquired Paul.” 

“Faith and it’s I that does know the way,” 
replied his Celtic interrogator; “and may 
be I’ll show it to you, if you are civil. But 
have you any silver crutches wid you, just to 
lean on at night, and when you’re weary ?” 

“ What do you mean?” inquired Paul. 

“Och, I just means have you any cash ?” 

“T have fourpence-halfpenny,” said Paul. 

“ Fourpence-halfpenny! Why, you’re as 
rich as Crasus! Let me tell you, my little 
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gentleman, ye’ll be after borrowing some- 
thing of somebody before you get to Ulraven, 
with or without their leave, or else your little 
carcasé will be left on the way to feed the 
crows.” 

Paul thought this Milesian explanation of 
his affairs filled with cold comfort. ' His 
companion, however, was a merry fellow, 
who, having no one else to talk to, lavishly 
bestowed his wit and humour upon Paul 
who, with the thoughtlessness of boyhood, 
soon became interested in his stories, and, 
amused by his jokes. At length the road 
they were following entered a wood. 

Paul had been used to low people, and was, 
moreover; low enough himself. But this did 
not prevent him from thinking an Irishman 
lower still. Ignorance is always prejudiced, 
and the prejudices of the vulgar in this 
country against Irish people are among the 
very strongest of their feelings. The Irish, 
according to their theory, have neither grati- 
tude nor affection, neither religion nor com- 
mon sense, and probably if the choice were 
left them, they would rather pass alone 
through a forest with a Chicataw Indian than 
with an Irishman. NowI have my preju- 
dices also, but they lie on the other side. I 
like your genuine Hibernian, and—to say no- 
thing of Chicataws and Comanches—would 
prefer as a companion, on the road, an Irish- 
man to the native of almost any country you 
could mention ; and if you change the gender 
there could be no possible doubt on the 
point. Paul, however, knew much less of Irish- 
men and Irishwomen than I do, and though 
he laughed at Pat’s jokes, experienced a 
shrinking sensation which he could not have 
repressed if he would. Besides, among the 
importations from the sister country, it can- 
not be denied thereare some villains, and our 
friend with the reaping-hook might be one of 
them, His look was savage enough to justify 
the suspicion. He was immensely ugly, and 
had not shaved for a fortnight. There was 
another circumstance which anything but 
recommended himto Paul—he had a cocked- 
up nose, like Bob Sowerby ; and to have any- 
thing like Bob Sowerby was, in our hero’s 
estimation, to be indubitably a rascal. He 
likewise noticed something very strange in 
the man’s manner, as soon as they entered 


the wood, for he frequently looked anxiously 
before and behind, and seemed with his eye 
to take the measure of Paul’s throat, as 
though he were thinking how nicely his 
reaping-hook would fit it. Paul began to 
tremble for his fourpence-halfpenny. People 
had been killed before now for much less, 
and it would add very little to an Irishman’s 
disrepute to extinguish a little wasp of a 
Saxon on a hot day in a forest. As ill luck 
would have it, they had for several hours 
all the road to themselves; mot a soul else 
seemed to be travelling that way, It was in 
fact high noon, and the folks of this nether 
world, realising the fables of Paganism, ape 
peared to be enjoying the sleep of the. gods, 
by which the large-speaking people of anti- 
quity meant, I suppose, a siesta. Paul had 
never been further in his life from feeling 
drowsy. He was awake every inch of him. 
At length on arriving at a part of the wood 
where a small green lane, leading up a slope, 
turned off at right angles from the road, the 
Irishman stopped short, and in the most sus- 
picious manner asked Paul if he would not 
like to take a nap, on a little patch of soft 
grass, which lay temptingly, like a fawn’s 
bed, at the entrance to the lane. 

“ Wouldn’t it do you good, my purty, to 
take forty winks now ?” cried Pat. “I'd just 
sit by and watch you, and the divil a cow or 
a donkey should put its impudent foot in 
your face.” 

“I’m not sleepy,” answered Paul. 

“That’s lucky now,” rejoined Pat, “ for I 
am ; and if you'll just keep watch here fora 
quarter of an hour, it’s Brian Macguire ‘ll 
be obliged to you.” 

As Paul made no objection to this arrange- 
ment, Brian stretched himself on the grass, 
with that luxurious: feeling which weariness 
imparts, especially in warm weather; and 
in an exceedingly short space of time was 
fast asleep, with his bundle and sickle beside 
him. About the reality of his slumber there 
was no mistake, for he snored loud enough to 
waken Pan and the echoes. Paul, however, 
still regarded him with an unpleasant feeling. 
Ugly people never look so ugly a8 when 
asleep, especially if they have the trick of 
throwing their mouths open and showing 
their teeth. Brian did this, and suggested 
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to Paul, who watched him narrowly, the 
idea of an overgrown cannibal, sueh as Tom 
Link had described to him in happier days. 
When he had sat at his post about half an 
hour or so, he heard a slow footstep coming 
down the lane, and presently sawan old woman 
approach, with the hood of a ragged cloak 
thrown over her head and kalf hiding her 
face. At the distance of a few yards she stood 
still, and cast what Paul thought a significant 
look at the bundle. He immediately took 
her to be a gipsy, and concluded she meant 
to steal it, and therefore edged a little nearer 
to Brian’s property; though there was in 
reality but little danger that so feeble a person 
would attempt to appropriate it with its gi- 
gantic owner at hand. The old woman car- 
ried a staff upon which she leaned, but said 
nothing, neither did our hero speak to her. 
Secretly, however, he thought it was lucky 
for her that she was poor, since he felt quite 
sure that if Brian should awake, and find a 
rich person in so lonely a spot, he would in- 
fallibly turn the opportunity to advantage. 
While these ideas were passing through his 
mind, his companion slow:y awoke, and site 
ting upright, observed,— 

“ That nap was as good. as a pint of whis- 
key. It has sharpened my teeth, however, 
and I should like to eat something—should- 
n’t you, honey ?” 

“Indeed I should,” answered Paul, “ but 
I have nothing to eat.” 

“Och! your brains are no use to you 
yet!” returned the Irishman. “ What’s 
your fourpence-halfpenny for, if you do not 
buy grub withit? It’s lucky for you that I 
have been a little more provident.” 

So saying Brian untied his bundle, and 
took outa piece of stale brown bread and a 
little hard cheese, and then opening a clasped 
knife, which he carried in his breeches’ 
pocket, prepared to divide his stock between 
them. His back was turned towards the old 
woman, so that he remained unconscious of 
her presence. 

“‘ Divide your grub into three parts,’’ said 
Paul, “ for there is a person behind you who 
looks as hungry as I am.” 

Pat now turned round, and eying the old 
woman from head to foot, said in a friendly 
tone— 


“T see you’re from the ould country, .mo- 
ther, so come, sit down with us and share 
our crust.” 

‘‘ God’s blessing on you, my son,” answered 
she. “I hav’nt tasted a bit nor a sup to-day, 
and it’s very thankful I’ll be to get a mouth. 
ful.” 

She then came and sat down on the grass, 
and shared her countryman’s hospitality, 
which was more genuine than that of any 
prince, since he gave liberally what he 
wanted himself. Paul’s opinion now under. 
went a wonderful change. Looking every 
now and then in Macguire’s face, he fancied 
his ugliness had disappeared, and instead of 
savageness and ferocity he discerned an im- 
mense amount of good-nature, with a dash 
of careless impudence. The nature of his 
friend’s dialogue with the old woman he 
could pot conjecture, because they spoke in 
Irish. He concluded, however, that it was 
friendly, for they both laughed, and at part- 
ing Pat put his hand into his pocket and 
gave her threepence for luck. 
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ArTER this incident Paul’s suspicions of his 
companion utterly vanished. They walked 
together till night; when on arriving at a 
small village Mr. Macguire asked Paul where 
he meant to sleep. 

“Wherever you do,” answered he. 

“Then you'll be after turning in under a 
hedge, my lad, for I never indulge myself 
with the luxury of a lodging. However, I’ll 
just treat you to a sup of ale first.” 

They then went together into a public- 
house, where they found several farmers 
smoking and drinking at along table. They 
were hale, fat, bluff fellows, with acres of 
waistcoat on their paunches, and a liberal 
allowance of white shirt between their central 
garment and their waistbands. They were 
too deeply engaged to take much notice of 
poor Macguire or of Paul, or of a swarthy, 
sinister-looking individual, who sat with his 
hat on near the window, with the end of his 
walking-stick in his mouth, and his eye fixed 
upon the floor. 
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“But you don’t think, neighbour Simp- 
kins,” cried one of these heavy yeomen, with 
a strange provincial drawl, “ that anything 
serious will come on’t.?” 

“But I do though,” replied the individual 
to whom the question had been addressed ; 
“and according to my notion there’ll be stiff 
work with them.” 

“They beant in great numbers—be ’um ?” 

“ Ay, fate, that they be.” 

“And who’ll knock under, they or the 
masters ?” 

“Why they, to be sure. Dost think that peo- 
ple who've got such a power of property will 
give in to them sooty rascals, who. knows no 
more what they’re about than so manystots?”” 

“But there’s a good many on ’em, ain’t 
there ?” 

“ Yees, they be main strong; but when 
the sodgers come down they’ll thin a bit, I 
fancy.” 

“ Well, I don’t know; there’s some English 
stuff in them fellows; and I’ve heard they’ll 
take a good deal of knocking about the 
head.” 

“Gentlemen,” inquired Mr. Macguire, 
who could restrain his curiosity no longer, 
“is there a row afoot hereabouts? I’d like 
mighty well to be in it if there’s any chance 
of a little sport now.” 

The farmer whom Pat had addressed, 
looking disdainfully at his tattered appear- 
ance, replied with a freezing coldness which 
would have done no discredit to a proficient 
in the mysteries of Belgravia. 

‘‘ Why, there’s something up north—but I 
do’ant exactly know what it is.’’ 

“Isnt it about fighting and about the 
sodgers that you have been speaking ?” 

“ Yees.” 

“And could’nt you tell a man where it is 
now ?” 

“ No.” 

“Och! bad luck to you! but you are 
caustive sort of a gentleman.” 

The farmer looked big, but made no reply, 
and the whole room lapsed into silence. 

“ Come,” cried Macguire to Paul, “ we'll 
be off. These bigwigs think they'll catch 
our poverty of us; and, in truth, its mighty 
infectious, for it spreads through a whole 
quarter like winking.” 


Paul now took out all his worldly wealth, 
and was segregating from the mass apenny to 
pay for the half-pint of ale they had been 
drinking. 

“Put your cash in your pocket, you little 
thafe!” cried Macquire. “ You'll want it, 
and a great deal more to the back of it, before 
the week is out.” 

“Why, I havnt a week’s walking before 
me, have I ?” 

‘Indeed, but you have though, and good 
hard walking too; so let’s be off to our lodg- 
ings.” 

According to Maeguire’s original intention 
they slept in a good snug spot under a hedge, 
and renewed their journey early next morn- 
ing. During the whole of that and the suc- 
ceeding days, they trudged along without 
meeting with any incident; Pat standing 
the expenses and cutting innumerable jokes 
on Paul’s fourpence-halfpenny. On the fifth 
day, about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
they came to a spot where the road divided 
into two branches, one of which led towards 
Ulraven, now abcut twenty-two miles distant, 
the other to a rural district where Macguire 
expected to get work. Here, then, Pat and 
Paul were to part. 

“And tell me now, my fine fellow,” said 
the former, “just as we are about to turn 
our faces East and West, after trudging some 
days together through the dust, wern’t you 
mighty afraid of me when we first met on 
the road ?”” 

“T was,” answered Paul. 

“ And are you now ?” 

“‘ Not the least in the world.” 

“ And why were you before ?” 

‘Because you are an Irishman.” 

¢* Well, you are an outspoken spalpeen, and 
I like you for it; but in future, my boy, never 
like or dislike people because they’re English 
or Irish, but because they behave well or ill 
to you. There, just take that to put in your 
other pocket to balance the coppers; you’ve 
now sixteen-pence-halfpenny, and are as rich 
as a Jew, and if you’ve any change left when 
you get to Ulraven, tell your mother ’twas an 
Irishman that gave it to you; and if any 
ragged beggar from my part of the world 
ever asks you for a penny when you’ve got one 
to spare, don’t refuse it to him, for my sake.” 
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Paul took the ragged giant by the hand 
and said— 

“God bless you, Mr. Macguire ; I won’t 
forget your kindness.” 

“Well,” answered his companion, “ re- 
member, I’m a Papist to boot. Good after- 
noon, my little fellow; bowl away stoutly, 
and you’ll be after throwing your arms round 
your mother’s neck before supper yet.” 

And with the words he turned away, and 
began whistling the “Groves of Blarney,” 
while Paul stood still to gaze at his receding 
figure through his tears. 

“Papist or no Papist,” thought he, ‘I 
shall never forget you, Mr. Macguire; and if 
ever you come across me when I have a 
guinea to spare, you shall have the best part 
of it, as sure as my name is Paul.” 

He then flourished the little stick he held 
in his hand, and in Pat’s phrase, bowled 
away towards Ulraven. At first he carefully 
observed the finger-posts, and kept in the 
right track, but beginning by degrees to 
build castles in the air, and utterly bewilder- 
ing himself by imagining how delighted his 
mother would be to see him, he lost his way, 
turned toward the left when he should have 
turned toward the right, and as night came 
on found himself out upon a heath, where 
he could discover neither house nor habita- 
tion, save in the extreme distance the figure 
ofaruined windmill, towards which he di- 
rected his footsteps, with the inteation of 
sleeping there. 

As he pushed on, the windmill seemed to 
retreat before him. The surface of the heath 
was exceedingly uneven, now rising into 
mounds, now sinking into hollows, in some 
places covered with low brushwood, in others 
bare and barren, without even the slightest 
sprinkling of grass. Perseverance, however, 
always gains its object at length. Hungry, 
weary, and sleepy, Paul reached the wind- 
mill, ascending up the stone steps, and creep- 
ing in between the timbers soon found asnug 
berth, and was speedily in the land of dreams, 

He would doubtless have made but one 
long nap of the night, had he not been roused 
bya loud noise in the ruins beneath. He 
was seized with terror; innumerable voices 
ascended through the night air, engaged in 
fierce altercation, and uttering threats and 


menaces, the meaning of which he could not 
comprehend. A dim light, streaming be- 
tween beams and rafters, fell close by him 
upon the timbers overhead, and it occurred 
to him that by creeping forward a little, he 
should be able to look down and discover who 
and what the inmates of the building might 
be. 

Though naturally of a bold and reckless 
character, he, on this occasion, experienced 
considerable terror. Aroused suddenly from 
his sleep, and where he had supposed him- 
self alone finding he was in the midst, as it 
were, of men who might be disposed to do 
him harm, he could not resist the impulse of 
fear. It was very cautiously, therefore, and 
with extreme misgivings, that he crept to the 
aperture, through which he was enabled tolook 
down upon the basement chamber of the mill, 
which he instantly perceived was filled with 
colliers, who had all pikes or muskets in their 
hands. Ona small table, covered with black, 
two candles were placed; and between them 
he discovered the face of a man, fierce but in- 
telligent, with flashing eyes and matted black 
hair falling over his neck and forehead. For 
some time he sat still and silent, listening 
attentively to the conversation going on 
among the rest, who all, except himself, stood. 
No one, however, appeared still. They paced 
to and fro, they raised their pikes, they bran- 
dished them, vociferating all the while in 
loud and savage tones, and in a dialect once 
familiar to Paul, but which he could now 
scarcely understand. He heard it, however, 
distinctly stated that a certain party not 
named was to be murdered that night, or the 
following day at furthest. The idea immedi- 
ately suggested itself to his mind, that he 
himself was the intended victim; and at this 
thought his whole frame collapsed, and he 
would have rolled down from the beams and 
tumbled among them but that the opening 
was far too small for his body. 

At length the man behind the table rose, 
and getting on the stone bench which had 
served him for a seat, waved his hand to com- 
mani silence, and was immediately obeyed. 
It was asif the waves upon the sea shore had 
been instantaneously congealed, and forgotten 
to rolland break against the rocks. The men 
who held muskets in their hands grounded 

















them, and leaned their chins upon the muzz- 
les. The others stood with folded arms, their 
pikes against their shoulders; but as far as 
Paul could discover by the dim light, their 
faces wore, every one of them, a ferocious as- 
pect, as if on fire with every evil passion. 

The speaker began :— 

‘We are not met here this night to utter 
many words, but to consult where the blow 
is to be struck, and to strike it. We must 
make them afraid of us; and to do that blood 
must be shed. You may dislike this work. 
(Cries of ‘No, no.”) Well, I’m glad to hear it; 
for the enemy must be cut off altogether, or 
one by one, as we shall this night determine. 
For my own part, I would spare none of 
them; so that if I seem to be merciful, don’t 
mistake me. It is not that I would spare, 
but that by striking judiciously every blow 
should be made to tell and carry dismay into 
the hearts of those that hate us. I tell you I 
would kill them all; and will, if you stand 
by me. (Cries of “We will stand by thee— 
don’t thou fear.’) I believe you; the work 
must be done cautiously as well as boldly ; 
and that it may be our interest to stick to- 
gether, we must all, one way or another, 
have a hand in the business. I'll tell you 
what we will do. (Here he paused, and 
placed a small dagger on the black cloth.) 
I will tell you, he repeated, what we will do. 
We'll draw lots. We'll put as many bits of 
paper as there are men here into my hat, one 
shall be a prize and the rest shall be blanks. 
He who draws the prize shall set about his 
work with a weapon like this; and if he 
keeps his own secret, he will be the sole 
keeper of it. No one will know what his 
neighbour has drawn. You will destroy the 
paper, and no record will remain ; but a blow 
will be struck, a death will follow, and the 
oppressors will be thrown into consternation; 
then another and another stroke will follow, 
and our great end will be gained. You are 
so many (and he mentioned the number of 
those present). Here, in this hat, is a paper 
for each of you. Come forward, one by one, 
and draw, and let the man whose fate it is to 
begin the work of our emancipation see that 
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his task is done before we meet again here 
to-morrow night.” 

Dead silence followed. The men one by 
one went up to the table, evidently with 
beating hearts, and plunged their hands into 
the hat, the greater number, perhaps, hop- 
ing that the lot of blood might not fall to 
him. Each man as he drew went forth from 
the building with the fatal billet in his hand. 
Last of all, the man at the table himself 
drew, upon which he extinguished the lights, 
and presently not a footstep or voice was 
heard within the building. Paul was left to 
his own thoughts, and startling, confused, 
and terrible they were. He pictured to him- 
self the place into which he had got asa kind 
of limbo of hell, peopled as it was with mur- 
derers, whose very words seemed to smell of 
blood. For some time he was so overcome 
by his apprehensions that he would neither 
stir hand nor foot. From time to time he 
fancied he heard them returning—fancied he 
was still listening to their speeches—fancied 
he still beheld the black table, and the dagger 
glittering upon it between the two ghastly 
lights. The voice of the master assassin still 
rung in his ear—calm, composed, and quiet, 
as if he had been giving some honest piece 
of advice, to follow which must lead to hap- 
piness. When he imagined time enough 
had been allowed them to retire far enough 
from the windmill to allow him to creep off 
unperceived, he determined to effect his 
escape from the horrid place. Stealthily, 
therefore, inch by inch, did he emetye from 
his hiding-place, until he got out upon the 
stone basement, and by the imperfect light 
of the stars, he began to reconnoitre. He 
found it was well he had been cautious. Two 
men with muskets stood sentry at the foot of 
the flight of steps, while others were dis- 
tributed in small groups around the wind- 
mill on all sides. How, under these circum- 
stances, he was to effect his escape, he knew 
not. His enemies paced to and fro, keeping 
a strict watch upon the mill. Paul shrunk 
back into his hiding-place. He had fallen 
into the lion’s den—how was he to get out of 
it? 
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THE “HERALD” 


AND THE JEW. 


By A CHRISTIAN. 


No question that can occupy the thoughts of 
a civilised age is more difficult than that of 
perfect toleration. When you profess to 
tolerate a man’s religious opinions do you 
simply mean that you endure him and them, 
and that you submit to this endurance as you 
do to any other evil, simply because it is not 
in your power to do otherwise ?—and having 
reflected and reasoned on the subject, have 
you arrived at the conclusion that although 
other men may be in error, while you are un- 
questionably in the possession of the truth, 
you will yet have pity on their blindness, and 
suffer them, notwithstanding their incapa- 
city, to discover right from wrong in specu- 
lative matters, to enjoy the same civil rights 
with yourself? Or, going one step further, 
does your tolerance signify that, duly im- 
pressed with a sense of human infirmity and 
liability to error, and of the sacred and bound- 
less duties of human charity, you think it in- 
cumbent on us all to tolerate each other, and 
leave it to that Great Judge, who alone knows 
how accurately to distinguish truth from 
error, to determine who amongst us are in the 
right and who are in the wrong? 

The writer of a series of letters in the 
Morning Herald, who would appear to have 
been at some pains to inform himself on cer- 
tain small antiquities connected with Juda- 
ism, is exceedingly alarmed at the prospect of 
beholding in this country a Hebrew Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. We confess we do 
not share his apprehensions. No doubt we 
should experience much alarm were there any 
chance of our seeing a Jew made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, because that would be wholly 
inconsistent with the economy of a Christian 
state. But were Mr. Rothschild made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to-morrow, it is 
wholly past our understanding to conceive 
whatevil could possibly flow fromit. He would 
manage skilfully the expenditure of the 
country ; he would lovk sharp after all avail- 
able sources of revenue; he would equalise 
the burden of taxation; he would see that 
no more cats were kept than could catch 
mice; and instead of converting his appoint- 
ment. into a national calamity would in this 
way, perhaps, render it a national blessing. 

The writer in the Morning Herald misun- 
derstands our social position altogether. If 
the population of this empire were homo- 
geneous; if, with the exception of the Jews, 
we spoke but one language, and professed 
but one creed, there would at least be some 
show of reason in what he says. It might 
then possibly be a question whether, for the 
sake of doing justice to an exceedingly 


minute fraction of the community, we would 
do anything to disturb the civil relations of 
two hundred millions of men, and voluntarily 
throw open the door to change and innova- 
tion. But in point of fact, the British people 
may truly be said to consist of the most hete- 
rogeneous materials in the world. We 
reckon among our fellow-citizens Protestants 
and Catholics, Jews and Mohammedans, 
Brahminists and Bhudists, worshippers of 
one God and worshippers of millions of God’s 
people who believe in everything, and people 
who believe in nothing, the disciples of all 
forms of Paganism, and the most speculative 
and refined philosophers, who, pious and 
humble as they are wise, profess even the 
very truth with trembling, lest they should 
unaware intermingle error along with it. 

Such being the case, as it indisputably is, 
can we, of all nations upon earth, set up a 
particular standard of belief, and refuse the 
most valuable rights of citizenship to all who 
do not belong to the sect of people called 
Protestants? That we ourselves happen to 
be Protestants is nothing to the purpose. 
Like Sir Thomas Browne, we may say that 
we like almost everything in Protestantism 
except the name and the tendency to exclu- 
sive domination, which has been, unfortunate- 
ly, the characteristic of most great sects. No 
man will the less earnestly believe the truth 
because he happens to sit side by side ona 
bench with a man who believes the contrary. 
TheChristian in Parliament will not be a whit 
the less a Christian because in a division he 
votes with or against Mr. Rothschild. And 
if Bersetgee Fumagee, the fire-worshipper, 
or Rajah Ram Chund, the devout believer in 
the fables of the Vhahda, and Nazeer Udin 
Khan, who reverences Mohammed and puts 
faith in the Koran, had likewise their seats 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel, should we be in any 
danger of seeing St. Paul’s shut up, or the 
statue of the Duke of Wellington taken down 
from Hyde Park-corner, to be replaced by 
one of Seeva or Vishnu? 

The truth is, that in social and civil affairs 
we should not suffer the spirit of sectarianism 
to intrude itself, though the spirit of religion 
should be always present. But what is re- 
ligion, if it be not reverence towards God, 
and peace and good-will towards men? That 
we entertain a very different conception, in- 
deed, respecting the manner in which the 
divinity should be reverenced, there can be 
no question. But supposing me to be right 
—as of course I am, in my conception of this 
matter—can I compel the Jew, the Hindd, 
or the Mohammedan to be equally right, by 
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shutting him out of Parliament? Will he 
learn to judge favourably of my faith because 
he beholds me acting unjustly and cruelly to- 
wards him? Will he think my principles 
beneficent, my opinions humane, my ethics 
better than those of any other man’s, because, 
when he asks me to recognise his rights as a 
citizen, I peremptorily refuse? If any one 
can conscientiously answer in the affirmative, 
he is in some sense justified in being a per- 
secutor, if it be better to correct men’s no- 
tions than to soften and improve their man- 
ners. 

But the writer inthe Morning Herald, hav- 
ing little faith in his powers of logic, goes 
diligently back to history, and arms himself 
with instances and examples. We sincerely 
pity him. He has been reading the records 
of mankind backwards, like a witch’s prayer, 
and by his unskilfulness, converts that into 
poison, which, properly administered, would 
have proved wholesome nourishment. 

Let us listen to his narrative, and examine 
what he says: we give it in his own words, 
that we may not be accused of perverting or 
weakening the sense. Besides, he is some- 
what clever at telling a story, and continues 
to interest where he altogether fails to in- 
struct. He says :— 

‘“‘In the year 1701 a petition was presented 
to the House of Commons from the ministers, 
churchwardens, overseers of the poor, and 
principal inhabitants of the respective parishes 
of St. Andrew Undershaft, St. Botolph, Bish- 
opsgate, St. Botolph, Aldgate, St, Catherine 
Creed Church, St. Catherine, Coleman- 
street, and St. James, Duke’s-place, in the 
City of London, setting forth that most of 
the Jews in London live in the said parishes, 
and, though they enjoy the protection of the 
Government, and the free exercise of their 
religion, and grow rich, yet they bear such a 
hatred to our national religion that, in case any 
of their children embrace the same, they ut- 
terly disown them, and treat them with great 
cruelty. An instance whereof appears by the 
daughter of Jacob Mendez de Breta, a rich 
Jew in St. Andrew’s Undershaft, who, being 
converted to the Christian faith, he utterly 
disowns her for his child, and refuses to 
maintain her, so that she is now kept by the 
said parish, for her encouragement, suitable 
to her education; and praying that a bill may 
be brought in to oblige Jacob Mendez de 
Breta in particular, and the Jews in general, 
to maintain and provide for their Protestant 
children. 

“ A committee was appointed to investigate 
the case, anda report, from which we make 
a few extracts, was presented to the House by 
Sir Robert Clayton. 

“ It appeared to the committee, upon theex- 
amination of several witnesses, that Mary 
Mendez de Breta is the daughter of Jacob 
Mendez de Breta, and that upon her being 


baptised and converted to the Christian faith, 
the said Jacob M.de B. disowns her for his 
child, and refuses to allow her any main- 
tenance, so that the parish of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, in compassion to her deplorable 
condition, have, since her embracing the 
Christian faith, allowed her a maintenance 
suitable to her quality anddegree. To prove 
which, several persons of very good repute, 
inhabitants of the said parish, and in the 
other parishes mentioned in the petition, 
were examined, viz. :— 

“ Mary Mendez de Breta said that she was 
born at Seville, in Spain; that Jacob M. de B. 
was her father; that he always owned her for 
his child; that her father had several other 
children by her mother; that they kept her 
in a decent habit, provided plentifully for her, 
sent her to a dancing school, and allowed her 
an education suitable to her degree and qual- 
ity; that she became convinced of the errors 
of Judaism, and embraced the Christian faith, 
and was baptised by Mr. Thorold, a minister 
of the Church of England, since which her 
father disowns her for his, child, and now, 
and for some time past, refuses to allow her 
any maintenance ; and that she never was dis- 
owned till after her conversion. That, being 
afraid of her father’s anger, she applied herself 
to Sir Thomas Abney, then Lord Mayor of 
London, for protection, who ordered the 
churchwardens of St. Andrew’s Undershaft 
to provide for her, and that she has been ever 
since very decently maintained at the charge 
of the said parish; that her father refusing to 
allow her a maintenance, was bound over to 
the sessions at Guildhall, and there the jus- 
tices made an order for him to allow her 20s. 
aweek for her maintenance, but the said 
order was set aside by the Court of King’s 
Bench, as she is now informed. 

“Mr. Shelton, of St. James’s, Duke’s-place, 
said that he is a near neighbour to Mr. J. M. 
de Breta, and has known Mary, his daughter, 
from a child; that she was always clothed 
very well, like a merchant’s daughter, and 
ever taken and esteemed and called as his 
daughter. 

“Mr. Thorold, minister of the Church of 
England, said that after he had examined the 
said Mary Mendez de Breta, and being fully 
convinced of the sincerity of her conversion, 
he did, by direction of the Lord Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, baptise her, and that as 
he was performing his function a person, 
unknown to him, but supposed to be a Jew 
by his complexion, came into the church, and 
observing . what was done, and i 
enraged thereat, swore and cursed, and 
wished the church might fall, and they-—— 
be buried in the ruins thereof. Whereupon 
endeavours were made to apprehend him, but 
he made his escape. 

“Mr. Adams said that Mary Mendez de 
Breta was arrested some time since for some 
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stuff clothes that she had before she came 
from her father, in order to oppress her, as 
he believes, by the contrivance of her father, 
by reason of her conversion. 

“Mrs. Duncombe said that she hath been 
very conversant in M. de Mendez's family for 
eleven years past, and that the said Mary 
‘was owned, esteemed, and ever taken as his 
daughter. 

“It appeared also to the committee, by the 
parish books, that the said Mary was from 
time to time inserted therein, and that her 
said father paid to the poll-tax for her as his 
daughter. 

“Mr. Jacob Mendez de Breta being present, 
was admitted to answer to the charge against 
him, and being asked by the committee whe- 
ther the said Mary was his daughter, said he 
could not tell; that he never cohabited with 
the said Mary’s mother, nor ever had any 
other wife than she he now has. 

“ The committee reported the case fully pro- 
ved against Mr. Jacob Mendez de Breta, and 
an act was passed to oblige all Jews resident 
in England to provide for their children pro- 
fessing the Protestant faith.” 

But what does it signify what the honest 
parishioners of St. Botolph and the Rev. Mr. 
‘Thorold thought or did a hundred years ago ? 
Are we interested in deciding on the merits 
of the case of Miss Mendez de Breta? Sup- 
pose the Spanish Jew to have been another 
Shylock, and what of that? Have we not 
had cruel fathers umong Protestants? Be- 
sides, to put the matter fairly and honestly, 
let us ask ourselves how we should like to 
see any of our daughters becoming Jewesses, 
deserting the faith of their forefathers, adopt- 
ing a creed which is not ours, and setting us 
down, every mother’s son of us, for worse than 
so many Turks. If this would not be pleasant, 
we should be disposed to make some allow- 
ance for poor Mendezde Breta. That he was a 
hard-hearted fellow, we dare say; and we say 
it the more readily, because if our best-be- 
loved daughter were to become a Jewess to- 
morrow, we would by no means disinherit 
her, or consider her less our daughter than 
we do to-day. We might call her judgment 
in question, we might think she was mad, 
but we should not cousider ourselves a whit 
the less bound to love and provide for her. 
Therefore, being so exceedingly virtuous and 
charitable, we fancy we have something like 
a right to look down upon Mendez de Breta, 
and pronounce him to have been a harsh fel- 
low, who did not know how to treat his own 
flesh and blood. 

But having admitted this, we cannot con- 
sent to reason after the following fashion :— 
a Spanish Jew who lived, somewhere in a 
city, a hundred years ago, refused to maintain 
his own daughter, who had turned Christian ; 
therefore Mr. Rothschild ought not to be 
permitted to sit iu Parliament, as member 


for London, Admitting the premises, we 
cannot accept the conclusion ; Mr. Roths- 
child being member having nothing, so far 
as we can discover, todo with M. Mendez’s 
conduct to his daughter. The two cases are 
distinct and separate. 

All great things are slow in coming to 
maturity. We cannot, therefore, fee) sur- 
prised that this should have been the case 
with Christianity. It is now more than 
eighteen hundred years since it was delivered 
to the world. It has beheld the rise and fall 
of empires, witnessed the appearance of new 
tribes and nations, and the extinction of 
others; helped to enlighten, to soften, and 
to civilise a large portion of our race, and 
yet ig only beginning to put forth its best 
and choicest fruits—those of innocence, 
charity, and benevolence. We are all of us 
slow in discerning the beauty of truth, slower 
still in discovering that of goodness. Never- 
theless, we are gradually becoming conscious 
that hostility towards our neighbour consists 
not with piety towards God, who causeth 
His sun to shine on the evil and on the good; 
and sendeth rain upon the just and on the 
unjust. It evidently never entered into the 
design of Providence to set us up as judges in 
matters of opinion. To whatever we firmly 
and conscientiously believe, let us hold fast. 
That is our duty. We ought not, and must 
not, be indifferent in what concerns the 
truth. We must argue for it, contend for it, 
fight for it, and die for it, if need be. Butin 
what way? In this only :—when despotism 
and persecution would force us to be liars 
and declare those to be our convictions which 
are not, rather than submit to a tyranny 
so diabolical, we must risk or sacrifice our 
lives. 

But in proportion as we are strenuous in 
defence of our own opinions should we be 
tolerant towards those of others. Is my 
neighbour aJew? Let him be so: creeds 
are not infectious, at least in these days. His 
religious belief concerns not his duties to- 
wards me as his neighbour, or towards the 
state, but simply affects his relations towards 
his Creator. With these it is not my busi- 
ness to interfere. There he is free, and 
should be altogether unmolested. 

But may he obtain a seat in Parliament ? 
May he be numbered among those who take 
charge of the secular interests of the empire? 
We answer that he may. In one portion of 
India our native army is largely recruited 
from among the Jews, who, in that part.of 
the world, fight and die for the honour of 
England as fearlessly and faithfully as Mo- 
hammedan or Hindt—more faithfully or fear- 
lessly they could not. And if we entrust the 
defence of the empire to the Jew, why should 
he not take his share in the legislation of the 
empire? He helps to support the state, why 
should he not enjoy the power and honours 
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ithas to bestow? ‘The writer in the Morning 
Herald appears to have —- to reply to 
this but to enumerate the fears he entertains 
of the safety of the Church, and is alarmed at 
the use that may be made of the wealth of 
the Jews. He considers it likely that they 
may conspire to raise the rate of interest, and 
that usury may become a sin of Parliament. 

There is, however, no knowing what a 
writer so irregular and wild in his ideas will 
not fear. He appears to entertain some 
mysterious dread of Talmud, and synagogue, 
and rabbi, and evidently attaches some 
magic signification to these names. This is 
to be lamented. We can point out to him, 
however, but one method of delivering him- 
self from his terrors—that, namely, of studying 
the history of the Hebrews, and acquiring a 
just idea of what they have been in ancient 
and modern times. In the day of their 
greatest prosperity they were not an aggres- 
sive or conquering people, but simply fought 
in defence of what they had, in which sense 
they were mere Conservatives. Among 
themselves, indeed, they displayed a good 
deal of turbulence occasionally ; taking up 
arms and rushing hither and thither at the 
heels of any Will-o’-the-Wisp that dealt in 
large promises. But they did not overflow 
externally, and carry fire and sword into 
other lands. 

In modern times they have displayed much 
the same spirit; enduring perpetually, but 
never yielding, or abandoning hope. True it 
may generally be said of them, that in most 
European countries they have only pitched 
their tents—but by whose fault has it been 
so? Have the Jews refused to buy land and 
become citizens ? 

Have they kept themselves more religiously 
apart from the nations among whom it has 
been their lot to dwell than those nations, by 
their laws and manners, have compelled them 
todo? In the cause of the French republic, 
the Jews took up arms and fought and dis- 
tinguished themselves, because they were in- 
vited to do so by wise and liberal decrees. 
In India the same thing takes place as we 
have observed already; and if in Engiand 
we placed them on precisely the same footing 
as other people, they would in all things act 
precisely as other people do—not a whit 
better or a whit worse. 

This is not of course the place to enter into 
a critical examination of the laws of Moses, 
to show who and what the Jews originally 
were, to trace their descent,to expound the 
principles of their literature, and to show how 
widely and how deeply it has influenced the 
thoughts and feelings of all the most civilised 
nations of the globe. Let us, however, not 
forget that the greater part of our sacred 
writings are exclusively Jewish; that the 
patriarchs and prophets were of their race; 
and that if modern civilisation, based on 


Christianity, has soared far above any state 
of society known to the Hebrews of anti- 
quity, we ought not, on that account, to 
persecute or despise such of them as are our 
contemporaries. If they still swim in the 
ark of bulrushes while we brave the tempest 
of the intellectual ocean in a first-rate line-of- 
battle ship, that is no reason why they and 
we should not be friends and pull together 
when wecan. In the ordinary concerns of 
this world we behold Jews and Christians 
closely connected together, carrying on busi- 
ness, speculating, trading, rising, or falling 
in company. 

To associate them with us in the Legisla- 
ture is but to carry the process one step 
further. But even this will not make the 
thing complete. The great achievement is 
to remove all the stumbling-blocks which 
stand in the way of an easy and familiar 
intercourse in the circles of domestic life. 
And here, perhaps, the Jew has as much to 
yield as the Christian. If he would escape 
from being the victim of exclusiveness, he 
must himself cease to be exclusive; must 
court and encourage intercourse—must veil 
his prejudices till he can extirpate them from 
his mind—must be social, frank, and confid- 
ing, otherwise all that Parliament can do for 
him will prove of no avail. Nothing can 
overcome the bar set up against a man by 
the manners and customs of a country but 
his own efforts, his own tolerance of differ- 
ences, his own readiness to submit to the 
decision of universal opinion. 

This we say, because in all contentions of 
sects and parties, there is something to be 
yielded on both sides. Until recently the 
Jews would appearto have been insensible to 
the beauties of their own literature, and to 
the inexhaustible riches of their own tradi- 
tions; and even up to this time they may be 
said to have effected almost nothing towards 
familiarising the world with all they have 
done or suffered during the last seventeen 
hundred years. From the time when by the 
sacking of Jerusalem and the complete con- 
quest of Palestine by the Romans, they 
ceased to be a distinct people fixed ina dis- 
tinct locality—they have been as a Bedouin 
tribe, encamped at intervals over the face of 
the whole world, and their story has been 
one of suffering and tears. But what Jew 
has written it? who among them has been at 
the pains to collect the scattered fragments 
of the tale, and knit it into one whole, and 
shame the world out of persecution. 

We repeat the Jews have not been faithful 
to their own cause, or done a hundredth 
of what they could or ought to have done to 
ameliorate their own condition. Let them 
repair their error ; it is not too late, mankind 
are ever ready to sympathise with distress 
and sorrow, and nothing is so likely to blunt 
the front of sectarian animosity as showing 
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what havoc it has made among the best and 
noblest feelings of the human heart. 
Meanwhile our duty is clearly laid down 
before us. We must grant the Jews all 
the rights of citizenship, and in this case, as 
in the case of every other sect, for ever relin- 


quish the idea of making opinions the test of 


civil rights. It is not what a man believes, 
but what he does, that concerns us. Ifhe be 


honest, if he be of good repute, if he be chari- 
table, if he be benificent, if he be a good 
father, if he be a good citizen, let us omit to 
inquire into his creed, and treat him asa 
man. God will require nothing more of us, 
and he will invariably require nothing less. 
It is as men, not as theologians, that we are 
placed here. On this truth all civil society re- 
poses. Let the Morning Herald reflect on it. 





THE VISION OF THE SNOW-STORM; 
A TALE FOR A WINTER NIGHT. 
By Fanny E. Lacy. 


Young Patience was a cottage child, 
Of years no more than ten, 

And all declared her features mild 
Were prettiest in the glen; 

And Patience was an orphan, too, 
Her grandam’s sole delight ; 

And pleasant ’twas the twain to view, 
Each other’s love requite. 


It was a bleak and bitter time, 
The snow was falling fast, 

And the distant clock’s dull echo’d chime 
Was borne upon the blast. 

“ Oh, would my darling had not gone,”’ 
The aged woman said, - 

“ Abroad such night as this alone, 
“To buy our household bread.” 


Now oft that far-off clock had toll’d 
The weary, weary hours, 

While watching—dozing—weak, and old, 
Age own’d life’s failing powers : 

And still she dozed, and still she wept, 
Listening to weep again, 

As to the waning fire she crept, 
And still to hope was fain. 


She started oft as the fitful flame 
Shot forth a transient glare ; 

And her dreaming thoughts as life became 
In wild forms gleaming there ; 

And voices seem’d upon the blast 
Each like a dying moan ; 

And the midnight hour full long had pass’d, 
Yet still she was alone. 


Then weary as she droop’d to doze, 
A voice there seem’d to say— 

* Dear mother, rise, there’s a little Rose 
“ Crushed in the deep snow way.” 


But the dreaming woman faint replied, 
“ Surely that cannot be, 


“ The summer roses all have died, 
“Each on its native tree.” 


And again she dozed, and a voice again 
Said, “ Mother, do not rest, 

“ For a little Dove on the bleak snow plain 
“ Falls from its parent nest.” 

Yet still did the aged dreamer moan, 
“ How should a dove be there ? 

“Such gentle bird ne’er strays alone, 
“F’en in sweet summer air.” 


‘“‘ Mother,” a fainter whisper sighs, 
“ Dear mother, now sleep fast, 

‘“‘ For the frozen Lamb on the plain that lies 
* Hath just now breathed its last. 

‘Sleep, mother, sleep, for thou art old: 
“Poor mother! wake at morn, 

“The vision’s truth to sad behold, 
“ By which I thrice did warn.” 


Weary that aged watcher’s night; 
But let none seek to know, 

At the sad hour of morning light, 
Her day of bitter woe; 

Rose, Dove, and Lamb, in the pathless wild, 
Caused many a tear to flow ; 

For they were found in the death-struck child, 
Wrapt in her shroud of snow. 


Many flowers have bloom’d to die, 
Since that sad winter’s night; 

Many a step passed careless by, 
Since that young spirit’s flight : 

But I’m fain to think that a moral lies 
In all that comes to pass, 

And that all on earth that lives or dies 
Reflects, as in a glass, 

The guiding hand of Providence, 
That, by its wise behest, 

Its own removes in innocence, 
From earth to heavenly rest. 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR CHIMNIES? 


By T. H. SEALY. 


Tuis is the 12th of October,—and there 
comes the soot down the chimney. If it had 
fallen in the summer we might have remem- 
bered to have had the flue swept. To have 
it cleaned now is inconvenient; we want a 
fire for breakfast ; and there is much trouble 
in preparing for the cleansing of chimnies. 
Indeed we have remarked that the present is 
always an inconvenient time for such an 
object; the past would have done well; and 
the future offers every facility. 

But if we don’t have it swept, the soot will 
most likely catch fire; anda chimney on fire 
is a worse nuisance than the ramoneur itself. 
It would generally be harmless if people would 
let it alone: but busy-bodies must have a 
finger in every pie; and a burning chimney 
is a very bad pie to put a finger into. 

A buining chimney, indeed, puts on a 
threatening aspect; it vomits fire, like the 
bulls that guarded the golden fleece, or the 
dragons of knightly romance. But, unlike 
the bulls and the dragons, the former is tied by 
the leg; and whilst all sensible people would 
have shunned the fiery maws of the living 
monsters, much more would they show their 
wit wiser in not interfering with a chimney, 
when temporarily suffering from a harmless 
inflammation in the throat. The disease is 
one of those for which we do not advocate 
the cold watercure. Cold water will, indeed, 
subdue the: inflammation; but often pro- 
duces pernicious effects of its own. Like 
many a threatening appearance in politics, 
morals, or domestic economy, left to itself, the 
thing will pass off in smoke. 

But it offers an excuse for doing mischief, 
and people will not leave it alone. If it oc- 
cur in town, whilst the inmates of the apart- 
ment whose funnel is the unfortunate scene 
of the evil, are sitting perhaps in the most 
delightful ignorance of the cloud that is 
gathering about them, persons have begun 
to collect at the corners of the neighbouring 
streets, and are staring upwards at an un- 
usually dense mass of smoke from one of the 
chimnies. A dozen officious fellows—spec- 
tacled old gentlemen who think of 1666— 
boys who have an eye to the prospective six- 
pence for their trouble—philanthropists who 
will not lose an occasion of offering an an- 
poyance to a neighbour—honest fellows who 
delight in the aggregation of a multitude, 
from the advantages it offers for the practical 
application of the benevolent theory of com- 
munity of goods—start off to the fire stations 
with the news of a house on fire. Then the 
knights of the long hose are all in activity— 
there is much slinging of buckets and harness- 


ing of horses; and as they come pouring noi- 
sily along to the destruction of the imaginary 
monster, the inmates of the devoted house 
are, perhaps, for the first time made aware of 
the danger in which they stand, by the draw- 
ing up of the instruments of siege in front of 
their dwelling. Perhaps they escape at last 
with a few broken windows, a pound or two of 
dirt on their stair-carpets, and a guinea to the 
firemen ; or perhaps the new Brussels in the 
drawing-room sustains a trifling damage from 
the influx of some gallons of soot and water. 

Well, there is some excuse for all this, no 
doubt, in the town. In town, people should 
keep their chimnies clean by some other pro- 
cess than burning the soot ; first, because the 
smoke caused thereby is a real nuisance ; 
secondly, because the fire among the multi- 
tudinous roofs of the City may be attended 
with some trifling danger; thirdly, because 
soot contributes greatly to the fatness of sea 
kale, and it is not right that so good a manure 
should be wasted; and fourthly, and finally, 
because my aunt Amelia, who is of a ner- 
vous temperament and excitable imagination, 
is in an agony of dismay every time she sees 
aspark issue from a chimney. By the bye, 
the history of Don Cesar de Bazan presents 
us with a most singular instance of a spark 
coming down one. 

But in a country-house of good modern 
construction, where the flues are properly 
formed and the roofs not of thatch, I see no 
reason in life why a chimney should not 
burn its own smoke. I do not mean upon 
the present plan of the “ smoke-consumer,” 
wherein the smoke is a “ consumed nuisance;”” 
but upon the homeopathic principle, that 
fire, which will produce soot in a chimney 
where none before existed, will, bya different 
mode of application, remove it from that in 
which it is already present. 

Taking a long glance into “the deep back- 
ward and abysm of time,” when I was only 
as tall as my knee, I remember that, upon a 
fine Christmas evening,—the candles had just 
been lighted, and the family, including an 
aunt or two and some odd cousins extra, had 
just sat down to dinner,—one of the kitchen 
chimneys of “ our house” took fire. The 
dwelling was a detached brick building of 
three stories, very well built, distant about a 
mile from one of the great resorts of fashion. 

It had only been erected two years before, 
and the carpets, curtains, and the greater 
part of the furniture, were new. 

A fire in the chimney of this house pre- 
sented not the smallest cause for alarm; 
there was no wood-work with which the fire 
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could possibly communicate, and the flame 
waved about like a flag at the top of the flue, 
as harmlessly as it might have done at the 
top ofa factory chimney. In a quarter of an 
hour the fire would have ceased, the smoke 
vanished, and the chimney have been clean; 
but farmer Stubbs, who had a tenement forty 
yards off, foresaw the destruction of the 
building, and probably of his own; and 
farmer Jennings was alarmed for his wheat- 
stacks, which stood at about thrice that dis- 
tance, but to windward. There was there- 
fore, anon, a violent ringing of bells and bat- 
tering of doors; and the cry that the house 
was on fire quickly found its way through the 
mansion. The news, too, spread along the 
village, and “assistance” began to arrive 
from all quarters. Clumsy fellows with hob- 
nailed shoes, coated one inch thick in mud, 
came with scaling ladders, buckets, and 
pitchforks. The ladders were planted, and 
those that would not reach to the roof served 
to give access to the nursery windows. The 
doors were opened, and everybody moved 
everywhere sans ceremonie. It was not yet 
discovered in which direction the fire lay ; 
but, as prevention is better than remedy, at- 
tention was turned to parts of the house in 
which it had not, certainly, made its appear- 
ance. There was a great running to aad fro 
with water pots, saucepans, and chamber 
jugs ; and the fires in the grates were all ex- 
tinguished by the most summary process of 
throwjng the contents of these upon them. 
The drawing-room windows were broken, 
and a garden engine, supplied from a duck- 
pool, brought to bear upon the carpet, cur- 
tains, and the sacred bottoms of the chairs, 
where flowers were worked upon white vel- 
vet, the life-labour of my great great grand- 
mother. 

An intimate friend of the family, an old 
gentleman who lived in a neighbouring villa, 
and who, impelled by his zeal to render 
assistance in such a calamity, had hurried 
down in spite of an attack of the gout, from 
which he was then suffering, an old gentle- 
man with a wig and long pig-tail, knee- 
breeches, and one leg ina Wellington boot, 
the foot of the other in a auge list slipper 
and afeather-bed, with fortunate presence of 
mind obtained the assistance of a young far- 
mer, and valiantly facing the smoke from the 
expiring embers of a large log that ten mi- 
nutes before had been the central ornament 
of a most goodly fire, and disregarding the 
water of the duck-pool that played over him, 
(I have no doubt whatever, to the real benefit 
of his gouty limb,) wrenched down the 
chimney-glass, by forcing the poker into the 
plaster behind it; and thus, if it had not un- 
fortunately been shivered in the removal, 
might, had the fire consumed the building, 
have been the means of preserving an article 
of furniture worth at least twenty pounds. 


This worthy and obliging old gentleman had 
soon, however, to be carried from the field of 
action ; for scarcely had he returned with his 
prize to the front of the building, than some 
one, emulous of the example he had so 
bravely and considerately set, threw from 
the window above a large toilet-glass, which 
unfortunately falling on his bald head—his 
wig he had lost in the hurry of business— 
was itself broken “ to smashes,” and wounded 
him very severely. 

There was equal activity in other quarters, 
In the dining-room a piping Christmas din- 
ner had, as I said, just been served up; but 
the members of the merry family party who 
had sat down to it, having dispersed in vari- 
ous directions to ascertain the cause of alarm, 
two or three volunteers of the extemporary 
fire brigade, for greater dispatch, had wrapped 
up plates, dishes, and glasses in the table- 
cloth, and tumbled them all out of window; 
but, as we had afterwards reason to believe, 
removed the roast beef, turkey, and tongue 
in some more methodical manner. 

Mr. Williams, the slater, had got upon the 
roof; and feeling, no doubt, that under such 
circumstances it was necessary to act with 
energy and decision, but perhaps not having 
time to consider what was quite the best 
course to pursue, was actively engaged in 
stripping the slates, and rattling them down 
among those who conducted the operations 
of the siege below. I say those who con- 
ducted, for everyone was equally a com- 
mander; everybody gave orders to every- 
body, and nobody attended to anybody; 
everybody did as everybody thought fit, and 
nobody had a right to find fault with any- 
body, because it was nobody’s business what 
anybody and everybody was doing. The 
carpenter, too, manifested his zeal in an en- 
deavour to interrupt the communication, by 
tearing down window-shutters, and breaking 
banisters and sashes. The bricklayer was 
removing a source of danger on the side 
opposite to that on which the smoke ap- 
peared, by taking down a chimney; he had 
discovered, no doubt, that the source of all 
the evil was a chimney on fire, and therefore 
the course he was pursuing was evidently 
calculated to obviate the recurrence of the 
mischief, 

At the commencement of the alarm Mary 
Evans, the cook (a Welshwoman, who ful- 
filled exactly the conditions of the ideal of 
an august personage of those days, in that 
she was “fat, fair, and forty,” the second 
article of that category having indeed under- 
gone a modification under the genial action 
of the kitchen fire, so as to find its more 
exact equivalent, perhaps, in the term florid) 
—Mary Evans, the cook, was resting upon 
her arms—that is, upon her elbows—after 
the labours of the spit, and carrying on a 
little quiet dirtation with William Harris, the 
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gardener, who was entitled tv roast beef in 
the kitchen upon Christmas-day, and had 
already done a dutiful part at the servants’ 
early dinner. Indeed, it was pretty well 
understood that William Harris was Mary 
Evans’s sweetheart. And a very fit pair they 
were to be united; for whilst Mary was very 
short, and as broad as long, a sort of sweet 
dumpling, Harris was long and thin enough 
to have been tied around her; the shank and 
the bow] that make up a tobacco-pipe do not 
seem more naturally adapted to each other. 

‘* Indeed to goodness,” cried Mary, start- 
ing up, and thus attaining an elevation at 
least two inches greater than whilst she was 
seated, “I do think there pe somethin the 
matter, for there pe two men a comin a 
runnin like nothin at all, with a ladder. 
Now, for shame of yourself, William, to sit 
still, and not for to go for to ask what the 
matter will pe that do make them for to run 
like mad.” 

So William went to find out what was the 
matter, and he soon ascertained that one of 
the chimneys was on fire—it appeared to him 
to be that of the kitchen, and he came back 
and reported to Mary. The cry, however, of 


‘‘ Fire |”? was now heard in all directions, and 
Mary, who was quick of apprehension, saw 
the propriety of securing the plum-pudding, 
and extinguishing the glowing carbon that 
was so brightly illumining the kitchen. She 
accordingly took off the large saucepan in 
which the plum-pudding was boiling, and 


having placed the “delectable mountain” on 
a dish, and beneath its due dish cover, and 
assembled the custards, mince-pies, and such 
dainties, upon a safe part of the dresser, she 
poured the water in which the pudding had 
been boiled, and a pitcherful more, upon 
the burning coals and wood. As the steam 
somewhat cleared off, she managed to look 
up the chimney, and saw distinctly enough 
that that was on fire ; she gave Harris, there- 
fore, a bucket of water, and told him to 
mount one of the ladders directly, and pro- 
ceed to the kitchen flue, for the purpose of 
extinguishing the flames. He did so; and 
obtaining more water from some of the offi- 
cious assistants, soon removed the cause of 
all the alarm, though he did not altogether 
do away with its effects. Mary Evans bustled 
about, arranged everything in the kitchen, and 
then got a mop to wipe up the water and soot 
that had come down the chimney. Had there 
been no one near the premises but herself 
and her sweetheart, all would have gone 
well; had there been no one at all, all wonld 
have gone still better. But Mary Evans 
possessed a master spirit, and ruled supreme 
within her own dominions. She felt that 
the kitchen was, in itself, a defenceless thing, 
but committed to her protection. She was 
faithful to her trust, and protected it. Whilst 
a number of strangers were ranging freely 
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through the house, and kindly busying them- 
selves in pouring water over the carpets, and 
throwing beds, drawers, washstands, and 
other articles out of windows, or down the 
well of the stairs, it may be supposed that the 
kitchen would offer attraction sufficient to 
draw many towards it. But Mary opposed 
their ingress, and awed them away from its 
precincts. Owing to her decision and deter- 
mination, no one attempted to save anything 
from that part of the house; and nothing, 
therefore, was lost or damaged there. 

Mary Evans was attired in her Sunday’s 
best; for it was Christmas-day, and her 
lover had dined and was about to spend the 
evening with her. I have no distinct recol- 
lection what flowers she wore in her hair, or 
what was the material or pattern of her dress; 
for, as I mentioned, I was only as tall as my 
knee, and those are matters that attracted 
much less of my attention than the plum- 
pudding and custards. But she was at least 
neatly attired, and she had no small idea of 
the figure she cut—a little bit of vanity quite 
excusable, as she took it all on the faith of 
assurances received from William Harris, 
in whose word she placed always implicit 
confidence, as she did likewise in his judg- 
ment. Notwithstanding the confusion into 
which things were thrown, she managed to 
move about the room, arranging all things, 
without at all disarranging her dress, or 
staining the virgin purity of its multitudinous 
hues. When she had put everything “ to 
rights,’ she took a last peep up the chimney, 
to see that the fire was quite extinguished. 

Meanwhile, the work of destruction .was 
going on in other quarters. The staircase 
had become such a footway as ladies use clogs 
to walk over; many of the rooms had been 
turned inside out; some of the neighbours 
were carrying off small articles to places of 
safety in their own dwellings ; most things 
were broken that were susceptible of break- 
age. The garden engine continued to work 
from time to time, as a party of idle boys 
might find amusement in filling it and pump- 
ing. The plasterer, carpenter, and brick- 
layer did many small jobs,and made them- 
selves very useful—to trade. Water had 
been poured abundantly down all the chim- 
neys, to the great advantage of the carpets 
and curtains, over which it spurted the wet 
soot. William Harris had examined the 
various flues, but having seen no symptoms 
of fire in any, excepting that of the kitchen, 
had confined his operations to the only point 
where his attention was needed. As all 
seemed right now, he prepared to descend ; 
but before .doing so he cast a final look into 
the kitchen chimney. Far down it there was 
yet a spark visible ; so, to make all quite safe, 
he emptied into it one more bucket of water. 

It unfortunately happened, however, that 
William Harris looked down just as Mary 
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Evans looked up. ‘The latter, as it was dark, 
had of course made use of a candle to see 
whether there were fire in the flue, and this 
candle was the spark that William Harris had 
seen. No sooner, therefore, did the water 
come down the chimney, than a scream went 
up. Mary Evans’s new dress was spoiled ; 
her flowers, her florid face, her comfortable 
form, were covered with streaks of soot; not 
her nose only, but every fibre of her frame, 
was in great indignation. I leave you to 
suppose whether, on coming again into her 
presence, Harris found the tones of her voice 
more gentle than those in which she usually 
addressed him. 

Well, by-and-by all the alarm subsided ; 
it became a recognised fact that the fire was 
extinguished, and the work of destruction 
ceased. The neighbours congratulated each 
other on the salvation of so much valuable 
property; but the excitement being over, 
and the fatigue having been great, they did 
not stay to assist in getting the heavy furni- 
ture up stairs, but went to their several 
homes to relate, with a glowing sense of their 
own usefulness, the business they had been 
engaged in. 

How the rest of the evening and the night 
passed over, I have no distinct recollection ; 
partly owing to my having fallen asleep and 
been stowed away in some dry corner, so 
that I was not a personal witness of what was 
going forward. The fires, naturally annoyed 
at having been put out so unreasonably and 
unceremoniously, showed an obstinate deter- 
mination not to light, and it was long before 
one or two could be coaxed to a sulky per- 
formance of their duties. They had been 
sparkling and chirping before, in the fullest 
enjoyment of the season ; indeed, there is no- 
body feels the presence of Christmas so en- 
tirely, enters so completely into the senti- 
ment of the time, glows with such warmth 
under its influence, as your honest coal fire, 
with a comfortable clump of dry elm (asa 
Christmas dinner) in his belly. 

Our dinner had disappeared ; the turkey 
having two legs, might no-doubt have walked 
himself ‘off, and the tongue might perhaps 
have had some means of accounting for its own 
absence; but the beef must have had friends; 
that is not to be doubted. The plum-pud- 
ding was detached from its staff—the custards 
and mince pies—and performed the part of 
roast beef “ positively on this occasion only,” 
with much credit to itself, and with satisfac- 
tion to at least all the younger members of the 
family party. Greatly were all indebted to 
the generalship of Mary Evans. 

Few of the beds were dry, and several of 
the inmates of the house had to be billetted 
on the neighbours for the night. Farmer 
Stubbs kindly offered one bed, and Farmer 
Jennings another; the squire opposite fur- 
nished two; and in fact all had tenable 


lodgings provided ; which, as most of our 
rooms had some windows broken, and it was a 
dull, foggy Christmas, was considerably 
better fortune than could have been ex- 
pected. ‘Che furnituré was got back into 
place either that night or the next day, and 
patched up in the best manner practicable. 
Most of the carpets and curtains, and the pa- 
pers of the lower rooms, were spoiled! The 
tiler and bricklayer had a week’s work each, 
and the carpenter a fortnight’s. The plas- 
terer and paper-hanger reaped a part of the 
profit without having been present to take 
part in the toil. The house and furniture 
were both, fortunately, insured; but, unfor- 
tunately, under the circumstances, the insu- 
rance offices would not pay for unnecessary 
and wanton damage. 

My sister Barbara, only fifteen months old 
at the time, was found, when the house grew 
still, to be missing. A baby had put her 
nose out of joint, and that’s how she came to 
be forgotten. Some thought she was burnt; 
others that she was drowned; but there was 
no fire to burn her, and drowning would not 
have accounted for the disappearance of the 
body. About ten o’clock at night, however, 
a neighbour who had extracted her from the 
confusion, brought her back safe and sound. 
Indeed, during the whole evening there was 
not one fatal accident. Some of the falling 
slates had knocked off two or three tiles ; 
and one man escaped narrowly from a press- 
bedstead thrown from a top-floor window. 
But the most serious accident was that I 
have recorded as occurring to the old gentle- 
man with the wig and pig-tail. These hairy 
honours of his scalp were found in the morn- 
ing trodden into the clay; and were returned 
to him with kind inquiries, and many thanks 
for his care of the mirror. The wounds he 
had received in time healed, but left him 
scarred like a Lismahago: he got the better 
of his gout with unusual facility. Mary 
Evans had a new gown given her as a bonus 
on the salvage of the plum-pudding. She 
forgave William Harris; and as Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris they took their next Christmas 
dinner together, with young Harris in a cra- 
dle by the fire. To our own family one of 
the worst. consequences of the occurrence 
was, that my aunt Elizabeth, a wealthy 
spinster, was soannoyed with the discomforts 
and alarm of the evening, that she never vi- 
sited us again, and left the whole of her pro- 
perty among other relations. 

I should not omit to mention that in a 
newspaper which appeared the next day 
in that seat of fashion to which I have 
referred, there was a long account of the 
fire at A—— Villa. The reporter was of 
course upon the spot from the commence- 
ment. I have a theory with respect to re- 
porters which I may develop at a future 
time, I think I shall be able to show 
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that on the occurrence of fires, accidents, 
great hail-stones, and calves with six legs, 
they spring spontaneously into existence ; and 
thus shall extinguish the belief in their ubi- 
quity, which, however plausibly supported, 
presents objections which I hold to be quite 
insuperable. It cannot be supposed that 
after so great a lapse of time, and as I was 
so young at the period of the circumstances 
narrated, I should be able to quote the whole 
of this report with verbal correctness; but I 
can speak with certainty to the phrases— 
“alarming fire broke out upon the premises,” 
—‘“ destructive element” —“ fanned by the 
breeze” —“ hastened to render every assist- 
ance” —“ indefatigable exertions” — “ suc- 
ceeded in saving much valuable property” — 
“devouring flames”—“ every praise due”’— 
‘understand is insured” —“ might have been 
attended with fatal consequences.” I for- 
get whether the dinner was described as 
“substantial English fare,” or as “delicacies 
of theseason.”” 


I have told this story, reader, for your es- 
pecial and essential benefit :—to put you on 
your guard, lest you leave yourself open to 
the risk of being summoned home some fine 
night from the “ Winter’s Tale” at the Mary, 
bone Theatre to find “ Much Ado about No- 
thing” being enacted at your own domicile, 
with rather an expensive mise en scene, 


[P.S. The foregoing was written on the 
date assigned at the commencement of the 
article.—the 12th of October,—and was 
placed in the editor’s hands the next day. “his 
is mentioned lest it should be supposed that 
the idea was adopted from Punch: for by a 
singular coincidence there appeared in his 
number of the 21st ultimo, a wood-cut (one 
of the series illustrative of the “ Felicities of 
Married Life”), representing a festive party 
alarmed by intelligence that the kitchen chim- 
ney is on fire and two parish engines at the 
door.—Nov. 26.] 





PIERRE LESCOUP; 
OR, THE DANGER OF LISTENING. 


By Percy B. Sr. Joun. 


CuartTer I. 


THE PAPA HARDOUIN : HIS WIFE, DAUGHTER, 
AND NEPHEW. 


TuE Rue St. Denis, Paris, is a peculiar street. 
Narrow, thronged, busy, dirty, it contains 
within itself almost every variety of trade in 
the known world. It has the qualities of 
some dozen London thoroughfares. It is as 
long as Oxford-street, as narrow as Fetter- 
lane, as dirty as Thames-street, as noisy as 
Cheapside ; while its shops include the cha- 
racteristics of all. Towards its termination 
upon the quay, from the Marché Des Inno- 
cents to the Seine, wholesale druggists, 
leather dealers, and sugar refiners abound. 
It is with this section of the population of the 
magic-lantern of Europe that we have at 
present to deal. 

The lower part of an old house, with on 
one side a baker’s==its iron-barred front 
marking the fear of emeuté and trouble—on 
the other a narrow, dark, gloomy passage, 
leading to the upper region, was, in the year 
of grace 1846, occupied by M. Hardouin, ne- 
gociant en cuir, member of the Council of the 
Seine, captain in the — legion of the National 
Guard, married man, and father of one only 
daughter. Aged fifty, papa Hardouin was a 
short, paunchy, bald, rubicund personage; 


in fact, the very beau ideal of a Parisian city 
tradesman and civic soldier. When we add 
that he was rich and prudent, perfect master 
in his own house, consisting of wife, child, 
and servant; that he took in the Journal Des 
Debats from a desire to please the authorities, 
recreating himself after this dull study by 
reading the National and the Charivari at his 
café—that of the Regence, we shall have as 
much knowledge of M. Hardouin as had his 
best friends, after thirty years of intense 
study of his character. 

From seven in the morning until eight in 
the evening was the wealthy merchant true 
to his post. When eight o’clock struck, his 
duties were terminated. He closed his book 
but not his shop, which until ten was ruled 
by the wife and daughter; while he, until 
eleven, enjoyed the varied luxury of a demi- 
tasse, with the inseparable petit verre of 
cognac, and endless games of dominoes. 
Now and then of a Sunday evening he took 
his wife and daughter to the play; but this 
was an event which so upset the Pere Har- 
douin’s received notions, that it appeared a 
martyrdom, and for some time back he had 
not been sorry to hand over this arduous 
Sunday evening duty to his sister’s son, the 
orphan Pierre Lescoup. 

The Pere Hardouin opened his magazine 
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invariably of a Sunday morning, as do all 
Paris shopkeepers, save bankers and some 
few aristocratic shops; not that he did any 
business on that day, and might have spared 
himself the trouble, but that the guard na- 
tional boasted of being an esprit fort. Like 
huge masses of other pig-headed French 
tradesmen, he would have thought himself a 
bigot, a royalist, a cagof, a man worthy of the 
sneers of all the hadbitues of the Café de la 
Regence if he had paid any respect to the 
Sabbath. It was all very well for women to 
be so moyen age, so ci-devant, the Pere Har-~ 
douin would profoundly observe, but for him, 
enfant de la Revolution, child of Voltaire, 
ministerial because he wanted to be maire, 
but in his heart Radical, opposition-constitu- 
tionelle, such childishness would have been 
unbecoming; and in execution of this sublime 
theory the worthy citizen deprived himself 
of half a day’s rest, shut up in his counting- 
house, while his wife and daughter went to 
church, with the trouble of twice putting up 
and taking down his heavyshutters. Besides, 
in so doing he was dynastic; for Sunday 
morning, all the year round, the review of 
National Guards and troops of the line takes 
place in front of the Tuilleries. 

About one o’clock on Sunday he closed, 
put on his best clothes, and took a walk. If 
there were any horse-races, balloons, any ex- 
tra day exhibition at the Hippodrome, the 
Voltairian boutiquier was sure to go; while 
on several occasions he so far sacrificed him- 
self as to take his family to the Chateau 
Ronge, Ranelagh, and Mabille, three Sundays 
running, to witness equivocal dancing, lively 
music, and splendid fireworks, simply be- 
cause an old lady who lodged in the house 
had remarked that such places ought to be 
closed.on the occasion. 

“Tam determined to show the old cagotte,” 
observed the civic soldier, “that I am not 
such a child as to swallow her doting.” 

The third Monday the leather-dealer went 
to his café half an inch taller than before. 
He had shown himself in all his force, Na- 
poleon could have done no more.* 

Madame Cecilia Hardouin, born Lemaitre, 
was a quiet little woman, who loved her hus- 
band as do women of gentle character, pas- 
sive demeanour; and who, expecting little, 





* No one will suspect me—a Radical, and 
something more—of wishing tosatirise French 
radicalism. I merely allude to features which 
deteriorate from it, and which take their rise 
in the spirit of the philosophy and literature 
of the times; both actuated by the same 
petty desire to be remarked for their inde- 
pendence of all things, sacred and human— 
precisely in an inverse ratio with their true 
philosophy and genius. As true might is 
humble, so mediocrity is impudent and au- 
dacious. 
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without complaining or without much feel- 
ing, go on in the even tenor of their way 
rejoicing, quite satisfied if their catsse of an 
evening showed a reasonable profit. 

Madamoiselle Lucie Hardouin was a pretty, 
lively, espiegle girl; a brunette, with speak- 
ing eyes, a nez retroussé—not to use the home- 
ly English word snub—a complexion rosy 
enough for a milk-maid, a by-no-means rare 
éccurrence with French girls who have never 
seen a sheep, never gazed on a tree, except 
those which line that magnificent series of 
streets, called the Boulevards, have a roman- 
tic notion of farm-houses, think that hay- 
stacks are green, or breathed any other air 
than that of the Luxembourg or Tuileries. 
She was, further, good-natured, affectionate, 
and, greatest wonder of all, was eighteen, and 
had never loved anybody in the wide world, 
even in ideality, but young Pierre Lescoup, 
her father’s nephew, only child of his de- 
funct sister. But then it is true the bourgois 
did not allow novel reading at home—and 
taking French romances in the rough, they 
are slightly energetic—for the very good rea- 
son that apart from his Voltairian piece of 
thick-headedness, the bourgois had many very 
sensible notions of his own; of these, one 
was, that Eugene Sue, Alexander Dumas, 
Balzac, George Sand, though very clever 
people, and like most clever people, not par- 
ticular about trifles, were not fit reading for 
young girls. Lucie, therefore, loved her 
cousin without affectation, honestly ; not like 
a little affected woman of eighteen, but like 
a good, frank, merry girl as she was. 

What Lucie saw in Pierre Lescoup to love 
was at first sight a wonder. Tal), angular, 
bony, with ruddy hair, ruddy cheeks, no 
beard, or moustachios—in France unpardon- 
able (perhaps this is the only natural thing 
in which the French show more sense than 
us) ; he'was not ugly, and he was not hand- 
some; he was too awkward and ungainly, but 
he was full of fun, of humour, of heartiness ; 
his points excused his angles, his humour his 
hugeness, his thorough honesty and strait- 
forwardness his many physical defects. But 
Pierre had one great fault which was born 
with him,’ and had for twenty-four years 
stuck with remarkable tenacity to our hero. 
He had five thousand francs a year in good 
rentes; this was the ruin of him. Had he 
been born poor, had he been left an orphan 
without a sou he might have made his way in 
the world; he might have been a lawyer, a 
doctor, even a deputé—as it was he was a 
rentier, without enough to be culled rich, and 
still with too much to make him strive assi- 
duously for more. So true is it that riches 
are not always a blessing—a reflection which 
must be a cousolation to an enormous amount 
of individuals. Up to twenty-four Pierre had 
never done anything—he was making up his 
mind. 
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Having nothing much, then, to occupy his 
time, save to court his cousin, which, no oppo- 
sition being offered, was too little occupation, 
Pierre had acquired a peculiar passion, and one 
which every day grew more violent, trouble- 
some, and absorbing. He was the most in- 
veterate devourer of feuilletons in all France. 

A word to the ignorant. In Paris there are 
some twenty odd daily papers, all with vast 
circulations, some more and some less. With 
the exception of the Republican organ, the 
National, and the Debats, which is supported 
by Government, all these journals depend for 
their subscribers on the fewilleton, a word 
which may be translated a machine for the 
deterioration of literature. Two-thirds of 
the first, second, and probably the third page 
of the journals are occupied by politics and 
news, the rest by novels, which form the 
basementstory—nay, thefoundation. In this 
manner all the works of Eugene Sue, Dumas, 
Sand, Balzac see the light, a chapter a day— 
not to mention occasional intervals of a 
twelvemonth in driblets, piecemeal, to the 
vast delectation and delight of the bourgoisie. 
Now Pierre Lescoup was as well known at 
every journal office, and to every porter who 
deposited his paper at six in the morning un- 
der his doorway—there are no newsmen in 
Paris—as the citizenking’s name, for he sub- 
scribed to the whole at an expense of some 
thousand francsperannum. Hismodeofstudy 
was original. As soon as he rose, and his 


concierge brought up his physical and intellec- 


tual breakfast, Pierre undid the wrappers of 
his damp papers and unfolding them from 
their neat arrangement laid them before him ; 
this done, he took to his work seriously. 
His Constitutionnel was first attacked, con- 
taining probably the twenty-second chapter 
of the nineteenth volume of the first part of 
the history of the world turned into a romance; 
the Presse followed, here perhaps was the 
first chapter of a semi-philosophical essay, 
dramatised ; then the Siecle, whichin its paper 
gave him a half-finished continental history 
en cent nouvelle, from the birth of Louis XIV. 
to the death of the XV. of the same name, 
while in its supplement was the Reign of 
Terror transformed into an idyl. Nothing 
daunted, Pierre flew to the Gazette, which one 
day gave him a chapter of Dombey, the next 
a true tale, comprehending in it the whole 
legal history of France, diversified the fol- 
lowing morning by a naval romance. The 
Union Monarchique with its Club des Damnés, 
and all the recondite contents of the other 
journals were taken up in turn and devoured 
with intense gravity. Strange to say, Pierre 
was never confused, his memory was wonder- 
ful; he no sooner took up one paper than his 
mind instantly flew back to the place where 
he left off the day before, and forgetting all 
else he was at once absorbed in the adven- 
tures, perils, and sufferings of its heroes, hero- 


ines, villains, walking gentlemen, &c., the 
only inconvenience being that sometimes the 
recurrence of the same event in half a dozen 
different books slightly puzzled our student. 
But as no s2oner was the print before his 
eyes he had forgotten one plot to think of 
the next, this event was never followed by 
any serious results. 

Had Pierre been satisfied with this he 
would have saved his thousand francs, and 
read them all in a cabinet for twopence a day. 
But—and here is the secret of the enormous 
circulation of the journals which give the 
best feuilletons—this reading was but pre- 
liminary; it was the impossibility of waiting, 
the desire to know as much about the twenty 
current novels as anybody else, a kind of 
passionate joy at diving into the thoughts, at 
breakfast time, of the twenty most popular 
men in France: but once read, a more serious 
duty commenced. The scissors now came 
into operation, and the feuilleton was delicate- 
ly separated from the body of the paper to be 
deposited carefully on a shelf which groaned 
under the weight of these odd-shaped tomes. 
There was one shelf for completed works, 
these were covered up, to be occasionally 
drawn forth and re-perused; another was de- 
voted to those in course ofcompletion. Every 
day the layer of these grew deeper, each 
separate leaf being laid upon its predecessor 
with exquisite care, until a volume, a yard 
wide by half a foot in depth, was completed. 
This once the case, the needle bound them 
indissolubly together. Day by day did each 
work increase in bulk. One hardly com- 
menced excited little attention, but when 
Pierre counted by volumes, say ten ora dozen, 
he began to look upon the book with a long- 
ing eye, would count the leaves, measure the 
space of time which would be occupied in its 
perusal, and the luxury of abandoning himself 
to the land of dreams; but when a book began 
to give signs of ending, Lescoup was struck 
by a sensation half sad, half delighted—sad 
in as far as he regretted to part with old 
friends; delighted, as expecting to peruse his 
hitherto detached chapters in one harmonious 
whole. Whenever this occurred Pierre was 
lost to his friends, his toilette was unmade, 
his stomach rebelled in vain ; for, seizing the 
pile of printed matter, he fastened on it like 
a ravenous hound upon its prey, and left not 
go until the rage of mental hunger was ap- 
peased, and he had read the words “ end of 
the twentieth and last volume.” 

Pierre, however, except on these rare oc- 
casions, was devoted in his attentions to his 
relatives, in’ whose dingy shop he passed all 
his evenings; for whatever the character of 
the events he read, Lescoup was as steady as 
a pillar. In his own estimation—in his 
world of fancy, he was a Duke de Richelieu, 
a Regent D’Orleans, a little Louis XV. ; for he 
had no end of amourettes with his heroines. 
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There was not one whom he did not win 
from the audacious hero and marry in the 
parish church of the third arrondissement ; 
his ideal duels were without number; his 
petits soupers would have brought water to 
the mouth of a Jacobin of 1793; his mantel- 
shelf was covered in fancy with little scented 
three-cornered notes ; his losses at cards were 
counted by millions; while his adventures 
were daily of the most wonderful and ro- 
mantic character. 

There ended the unsteadiness of Pierre. 
In reality he never entered a tavern, went to 
a theatre, ball, concert, a walk, a stroll, 
without his uncle, his aunt, or his cousin~ 
who, little shopkeeper as she was, was still 
his niecé Margot, his Necole, his Andree, 
his Marie, his Eliza, and all the other fan- 
tastic rivals that filled his brain; of course, 
about their ultimate marriage Pierre enter- 
tained not the remotest doubt, for which 
very reason he never had said a word 
about it.* 





* Anybody who supposes that we mean 
in our sketch of Pierre to attack the whole 
mass of French journals and novelists will 
continue to think so, so long as it gives him 
inward satisfaction. We apprehend, how- 
ever, we shall generally be esteemed neither 
so illiberal nor so unjust. The French daily 
papers are productions of rare talent, and 
well worthy of study, particularly the Debats, 
Presse, Constitutionnel, Siecle, and National. 
We dislike and reprohate the scenes, situ- 
ations, subjects, and opinions of many French 
romancists, as immoral, and inimical to re- 
ligion and good feeling; this granted, we 
cannot but acknowledge the rare talent of 
very many of these writers, especially in the 
artistic.. construction and development of 
plot, in the dramatic shape of the events, and 
in the singular nature and ease of their 
dialogue. French manners and habit ad- 
mit of details and events which to us 
are loathsome, and which blot almost every 
work of gallic imagination. This is deeply 
rooted in the times, and yet may be altered. 
But could our best novelists combine the 
French excellencies with our purer taste and 
more heightened morality—not but that some 
have tarnished our literature—we should 
have perfect works of fiction. In my opinion, 
Dickens, in “ Barnaby Rudge,” has ap- 
proached this perfection in romance writing 
the nearest of any. 

With regard to the fewilletons generally, 
they are eagerly devoured by the public, and 
the longer the more popular. Besides, they 
keep in comparative affluence a host of 
literary men, who, left to the booksellers, 
would starve. None but a newspaper with 
40,000 or 50,000 subscribers could give 
4,000/. for one work of fiction, as we have 
seen proved legally on several occasions in 


But in this our sketch of our actors we 
have filled so much space, that we must 
introduce them into action in another 
chapter. 


CuHaPpter II. 
THE UNDERSTANDING. 


Ir was the evening of the 3rd of May, 
1846, and a fine, pleasant, dry evening it 
was. The hour was seven, and Papa 
Hardouin had got his coat on ready for his 
walk along the rue de la Ferronerie, by that 
of the arbre sec, along to the rue St. Honoré, 
to the facade of the Palais Royal, opposite 
which is the Café de la Regence. His books 
had been niade up for the day, whatever 
trifles were sold between that hour and ten 
being carried to next day. 

In the little back parlour, dining-room, 
boudoir, &c., sat Madame Hardouin, Made- 
moiselle Hardouin, and Pierre Lescoup, en- 
gaged, as he thought, in making love to 
Lucie, but who was, in fact, perfectly silent ; 
his mind being scarcely yet recovered from 
the perusal of a diabolical blue-fire romance, 
which killed the Epoque. Madame was sew- 
ing, awaiting her husband’s signal to take 
his place in. the little counting-house that 
looked out uyon the street. 

Lucie was knitting, and every now and 
then her little fingers let fall a stitch, for 
Pierre had riot opened his lips for a whole 
quarter of ay hour, though his eyes were 
fixed mechanically on the rosy digits of his 
fair cousin. 

Suddenly Pierre Lescoup burst out laugh- 
ing, and started up. 

“The deuce take the son of the devil!” he 
cried, with 4 loud he-haw. 

“ Pierre!’ said Madame Hardouin, with a 
reproachful glance. 

Lucie raised her head and looked at the 
young manas if she thought him mad. Cer- 
tainly his observation was none of the most 
lucid. 

“Excuse me, but it’s too ridiculous; the 
fact is, I have been all day reading a work, 
by Monsieur. Paul Feval, and I had quite 
forgot my dinner. I am now as hungry as a 
hunter ;” and the young man rose. 

“Yon are going?” said Lucie Hardouin, 
with a pout.’ 

“T will run to the restaurateur here close 





France. With all its faults, too, literature 
is appreciated in France more widely than 


with us. Ia London, a literary man dies, 
and there’s an end on’t. But a few days 
since, in Paris, I saw more than a hundred 
thousand persons, of all classes, pressing to 
pay a tribute to Frederic Soulie, the man 
whom they had admired, and who had 
amused them. 
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by ; one dines for 36 sous, and I will be back 
in twenty minutes.” 

With these words Pierre Lescoup took up 
his hat, bowed with Parisian elegance, and 
backed out of the shop. 

“Pierre,” said the Papa Hardouin, as he 
passed the counting-house, speaking more 
seriously than was his purpose, ‘‘ where are 
you going ?” 

“ Why, uncle, I am going to dine,” replied 
the young man hurriedly. 

“To dine!” replied the papa, in a sarcastic 
tone. 

“I quite forgot to do so before,” replied 
Pierre, in a tone of wonder. 

“Monsieur Pierre Lescoup,” said the 
national guard, with a voice of command, 
“come into my counting-house and take a 
chair ; I will not keep you from your dinner 
more than ten minutes.” 

Pierre wished the Fils du Didble, and his 
dinner too, at the parish church of the 
thirteenth arrondissement—a fabulous region 
answering to the Greek Kalend—still he 
obeyed. Papa Hardouin was the father of 
his only love. 

“Here I am, sir,” he said, taking the 
proffered chair with a very ill grace. 

“Monsieur Pierre Lescoup,” exclaimed 
the officer of the 7th legion, ‘‘ you came here 
without dining—you are in love.” 

“T!” said Pierre, with a flushed visage, 
perfectly astounded at his own depravity. 

“You, monsieur—in love,” continued Papa 
Hardouin, growing irate; “and with my 
daughter, Monsieur Pierre Lescoup.”’ 

And the garde national crossed his arms 
with a look of paternal majesty. 

“But I thought you knew that long ago, 
uncie,” replied Pierre, with a quick beating 
at his heart which he had never felt before. 

“You have the audacity !” thundered the 
negociant en cuir—“but let us not prejudge, 
let us be calm. What are your pretensions, 
young man ?” : 

He called him young man, not nephew— 
Pierre shuddered. He felt like three tragic 
romances in one. 

“T hadhoped,” he stammered, “ in time to 
have married Mademoiselle Lucie—in fact, 
I conceived it settled.” 

“ Conceived it settled, monsieur ?” said the 
papa, in that tone of intense domestic tragedy 
which is peculiar to such situations. 

“Yes, sir,” faltered poor Pierre. 

“Pray, sir, what is your income?” in- 
quired Papa Hardouin, taking up a pen. 

‘*Five thousand francs a year, and rent 
free,” replied the young man, more quietly. 

“Invested in what ?” said the Papa Har- 
douin, who knew better than he did. 

“In a house, rue Jean-Jaques-Rousseau, 
let to Monsieur Leon Picard, lodging-house 
keeper, for five thousand francs per annum, 
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for sixteen years to come, when I can get six 
thousand for it; besides this, I have in the 

pera a an apartment which I pay nothing 
or. 

“ Your house sold, would bring, perhaps, 
100,000 francs, not more; which, at 78 francs 
and 85 centimes, the price of the Three and 
a-Half per Cents. this day, would bring you 
somewhere over 4,000 francs income derived 
from public funds.” 

“ But Monsieur Noirville, who lives on the 
first floor, has offered me125,000 francs for it.’ 

“Because he wants to build a large hotel 
by turning it and the next house into one— 
take it.” 

* But why, sir?” 

“Because, with 125,000 francs inscribed 
on the Great Book, you may hope to marry 
some little rentiere with as much. 

“But I will never marry any one, save 
Lucie,” said the young man, with firmness. 

“ Monsieur Pierre,” replied the Papa Har- 
douin, sarcastically, “you will wait a long 
time. I, M. Hardouin, negociant en cuir, 
have, in the course of my commercial 
operations, saved as much as has bought me 
800,000 francs in the Three and a-Half per 
Cents.; my business, sold at a low valuation, 
is worth 150,000 ; while my wife’s dowry is 
50,000 francs—all this Lucie will receive at 
my death. Besides, I hold 100,000 francs 
in railway shares. On her marriage I sell 
these, and give their proceeds as her dowry. 
Altogether this amounts to 600,000 frances. 
Now I have always said, ‘Papa Hardouin, 
your son-in-law must be a millionaire.’ Now, 
as I have no objection to you, Pierre, if 
you have 400,000 francs, here is my 
hand. No one else should have my child 
with less than 500,000. If not, we wish 
one another a very good evening, and I 
must request you not to call at rue St. Denis 
until Lucie’s marriage.” 

This calculating speech, which the Papa 
Hardouin believed to be the very perfection 
of paternal solicitude—all happiness with him 
was centred in enough or not enough 
money—was listened to by Pierre in mute 
astonishment. No svoner had he concluded, 
than Pierre rose, took his hat, cast a half- 
bewildered, half-contemptuous look upon the 
astounded father, and prepared to go. 

“Good night,” said Papa Hardouin, halfstag- 
gered in his resolution. But Pierre was gone. 

“ Imbecile !” muttered the Papa Hardouin, 
“With a hundred thousand francs at twenty- 
one, I would have made my fortune at once. 
I was just going to put him in the way of 
doubling his capital, when he flitted.” 

“Cecile,” said he, addressing his wife, “I 
am going to the café.” 

“Send Pierre back, papa,” exclaimed his 
pretty daughter, who was still pouting, “if 
you happen to meet him.” 
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The mother and daughter had not heard a 
word of the colloquy between the uncle 
and nephew. 

“Pierre will not come back,” said Papa 
Hardouin, with a slight hem. 

“ How, Pierre will not come back?” in- 
quired his pretty child, advancing slowly. 

“Pierre Lescoup has had the audacity to 
confess to me that he loves you,” replied the 
negociant en cuir, sharply. 

“I would rather he would have told me 
so,” said Lucie, nairely. 

“And pray, mademoiselle, what would 
have been your answer ?”’ inquired the civic 
guard, with a somewhat anxious look. 

“That I knew it any time these two years, 
and that I would never marry any one else,” 
continued Lucie, blushing. 

“‘Mademoiselle,” cried the father, angrily, 
“this is a plot between you; but be assured 
you shall have no more opportunities of con- 
spiring.” 

Lucie Hardouin was silent for a second. 
She then spoke, her whole character coming 
out before this, her first grief—her first sor- 
row. 

“ Father,” she said, firmly but gently, her 
bright eyes brighter than usual, “ for four 
years Pierre has been my companion. He 
has, in fact, been my only one. I have loved 
him all the time, believing I had your ap- 
proval. It istoo late now td alter. I will never 
attempt to see Pierre against your will, but 
I will never—no, never—I swear it by the 
love I bear you, my father—you, my mother— 
marry any one else.” 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed the irate bourgois, 
“] will find you a better match.” 

“That you can never do,” said Lucie, stand- 
ing gallantly up for the absent youth; “but 
if you separate me from my cousin, my heart 
will break.” 

“ Never heard of such a thing,” 
the Pére Hardouin; 
than you think.” 

And the Papa Hardouin was right. The 
heart is tougher than we think; but the civic 
soldier—who had as much sensation of this 
kind as an antique water-butt—did not know 
that, inasmuch as death was far preferable to 
the tortures of the middle ages—the rack, 
the boot, the brodequin—so would the sleep 
that leads to heaven be often more welcome 
than the cracking of the fibres —the agony of 
mental suffering—which grief and sorrow 
sometimes bring upon us in this world, 

“ And now, Cecile,” said the worthy nego- 
ciant, addressing his wife, who from habit 
had remained silent, “give the girl some 
tisane—she seems feverish. Reason with her, 
and send her to bed. Bon soir, mes amours ; 
the Lieutenant Brissotin is doubtless won- 
dering I have not appeared to play my usual 
game of dominoes.” 


replied 
“ the heart is tougher 


With these words the St. Denis Solon went 
out. 

- Mother,” cried Lucie, bursting into tears, 
“do you blame me?” 

“ No, child,” replied her mother, tenderly ; 
« and believe one who has known your father 
twenty-five. years—he will not be hard 
hearted, He loves you, and thinks in giving 
you a rich husband to make you happy. I 
am quite sure, when once he sees your real 
grief, he will relent and recal Pierre.” 

“QO, mother, mother!” said Lucie, sob- 
bing on her bosom, “I do so thank you! 
Why I love Pierre I know not, but this I 
know—I do love him with all my heart and 
soul. Poor Pierre, how grieved he must be!” 

Meanwhile the object of so much affection 
had mechanically walked to the restaurateur 
at thirty-six sous, had eaten all the bread set 
before him, drank all the water, and then all 
the wine; nad devoured his potage, his two 
plats, and his dessert, perfectly unconscious 
of what he was doing. He was bewildered— 
he was amazed; he had fallen from gentle 
heat to zero; his dream of four years’ dura- 
tion vanished—and all because, while read- 
ing the Fils du Didble, he had forgotten to eat 
his dinner, Heconsumed his meal, then, with 
a desperate vigour which told of vengeance. 
This done, he threw down forty sous and 
vanished. Pierre was a smoker; he had 
twenty francs in his pocket, and six cigars, 
with half a dozen wrappers which had come 
round his journals. This was all his worldly 
riches for the while; next morning he was to 
receive 1,250 francs, a quarter’s rent of his 
house. 

“I have been steady, quiet,” he exclaimed, 
“because | was happy; I am miserable — 
amusons nous.” 

Pierre lit a cigar, and having reached the 
Pont Neuf, halted to make up his mind where 
he should go. Not being very well informed 
upon these points he could not readily de- 
cide. Suddenly, however, a ray of light came 
upon him, and he made towards Notre Dame. 
If he could not find the Cour des Miracles of 
Hugo, he might the tapis frane of Sue. 
Thrusting his hands ‘in his pockets, and puff- 
ing his cigar with locomotive energy, he 
pushed forward along the quay leading to the 
Parvis Notre Dame. Before he had gone 
many yards he ran against the wall of a small 
building, and raised his head. 

It was la Morgue. 

Pierre shuddered, for the thought of sui- 
cide had crossed hismind. Impelled by that 
horrid curiosity which once dragged me in, 
the young man entered, and in a few minutes 
staggered out, as I did, like a drunken man. 
What he saw our pen could not write, with- 
out invoking images which have haunted us 
ever since our visit; but suicide had vanished 
from his soul, as it must, we think, from all 
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THE MIRROR. 


those who goin. to see that Chamber of the 
Dead.* 

Hurrying away, Pierre in a few moments 
stood on the Parvis Notre Dame, where 
once had been St. Jean le Rond, looking 
mechauically at the splendid cathedral. Its 
vastness—its grandeur—its sublimity, the 
heavy sullen gloom of its appearance that 
dark night, rising against the sky, its massive 
strength, with all the images which hang for 
ever round buildings erected to the great 
God, chased for a moment every mundane 
thought from the young man’s bosom. 

All temples, when they add huge bulk to 
theirsacred attribute, have at the same time 
a crushing and all-expansive effect upon the 
human mind. They weigh us down witna 
sense of our littleness—our inferiority ; we 
seem beside the magnificent pile insignifi- 
cant, the whole weight of the edifice hangs 
upon our heads, until the recollection that 
men like ourselves conceived and executed 
the thing we admire, brings solace to our soul. 
Then the object, unknown perhaps to our- 
selves, for which it was erected, creeps in 
upon us; we forget the differences of sect and 
schism, we remember only that it is a temple 
of the Almighty, and we have awakened 
within us that impulse which never dies, even 
in the worst—the worship of God. 

But Pierre Lescoup was too full ofgrief, and 
rage, and despair to feel for any length of time 
other sensations, and he soon turned away into 
one of the murky, dirty, dark, and cut-throat 
lanes, which in the cité of Paris are dignified 
by the name of streets. He had not gone 
many steps before he heard the sound of 
music. It was a dancing tune, and the 
Parisian’s legs began to beat time themselves. 

“A guingette!”’ he cried ; “ Bravo! I shall 
amuse myself and drown care.” 

The house before which he had paused 
was a cabaret, in an upper room of which 
there was dancing for the million, or rather 
for some dozen or so of that very large figure 
which everybody now professes to do every- 
thing for, when perhaps a number of cus- 
tomers somewhat less might probably satisfy 
them. 

Calling to his recollection all his courage, 
Pierre entered, and passing up stairs, at once 
found himself in a room of moderate dimen- 
sions. Against the walls were one or two 
chairs and a couple of benches, At the fur- 
ther end were two tables and more chairs. 
The fiddler was an old wooden-legged fellow, 





® Passing one day, we saw outside, sitting 
on the bare stones in the middle of the street, 
& poor man with four children, babies almost, 
sobbing as one who was about to render up 
the ghost. He had just come out: on the 
slab he had seen his wife—the children their 
mother—a suicide. There was a whole his- 
tory in that man’s look. 
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whose visage bespoke addiction to the bottle. 
Just as Pierre entered the dance ceased, and 
the company had leisure to remark the arrival 
of a well-dressed stranger. Being in blue 
blouses and rough costumes, while the girls 
were workwomen and servants, a murmur at 
once arose. The presence of a superior was 
far from welcome. ‘The young man saw this 
at a glance. 

“Gen‘lemen,” cried Pierre, whose grief 
made him audacious, “I see with half an 
eye Iam de trop. But listen to me. I am 
the victim ofa father’s severity. For four 
years I have courted his daughter, and this 
evening he showed me the door, because I 
proposed marriage. I have been till now a 

igaud, a poule lliée ; butthatis over, this 
night I inaugurate my new life. I have been 
in search ofamusement. I heard your music 
and entered. If I offend I will go out, if not 
here are two ecu’s of five francs to pay my 
entrance fee. Let us drink.” 

Uproarious applause followed. The men 
laughed and clapped their hands, the women 
pitied the victim of love. ‘Twenty bottles of 
wine, with et ceteras, provided by the com- 
pany, were ordered up, and no police coming 
to trouble their fun, the dancing recom- 
menced. Pierre crank with everybody, 
danced with all the girls, laughed, joked, and 
in fact so thoroughly conducted himself like 
a bon vivant that at an early hour he found 
himself at his own door, thanks to the printed 
addresses of his newspapers. 

In half an hour afterwards he wasin bed. 

In the morning, a raging fevér having 
declared itself, he had two doctors at his 
bedside. 

Decidedly amusement—or what is dig- 
nified by that name—did not agree with 
Pierre Lescoup. 





Cuapter III. 
MONSIEUR NOIRVILLE AND MONSIEUR COCHET. 


THERE are men in this world who have mo- 
ney stamped upon their faces. You read 
bank stock in the very corner of their eyes, 
bullion in their hair; every feature of their face 
has upon it the mark of the beast. And what 
else is money when it is made the object of* 
existence ? The hunt after riches, for riches’ 
sake, is, though the world worships it, the 
most worthless and contemptible of all pur-_ 
suits. A certain amount of this necessary 
article—more or less, according to the t»stes, 
position, views, objects of the seeker—is 
necessary to the well-being of the individual, 
of those who depend on him; if he be a 
public man, of society. But when we ana- 
lyse the passion of riches, the desire to be 
merely wealthy, to roll in gold, it is perhaps 
the most degrading proof of man’s innate 
45 
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weakness. Of these men, whose only source 
of happiness consists in daily going over the 
amount of their revenue, and in increasing 
it, M. Noirville was one. Hewasrich. He 
owned three houses alongside that in which 
he lodged, and which was the same occupied 
by Monsieur Pierre Lescoup. He had no 
end of money in the funds; he had no wife, 
child, or relation of any kind, having been an 
enfant trouvee: could not spend one-tenth 
part of his income, and yet for eight or ten 
hours per day did that man worship gold, 
striving to add to his store, going to bed 
miserable and unhappy, unless he could re- 
cord in his book some good operation. 

For several years had M. Noirville coveted 
the house possessed by Pierre. A clever 
hotel keeper who speculated upon the neigh- 
bourhood of the post-office, had offered the 
man of money a very high rent for the two 
houses combined, the numbers 24 and 26, 
which seemed to him eminently calculated 
to form a large and commodious hotel. But 
Pierre had hitherto stoutly refused to con- 
clude this bargain; the more that the sum 
offered had appeared to him very inferior to 
that which he had a right to expect. 

On the very morning on which we open 
this chapter, M. Noirville had made up his 
mind to offer 140,000 francs for the house. 

“ Courtier,” said he, addressing the porter 
as he descended on his way to a café to 
breakfast, “is Monsieur Lescoup at home ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur,” replied the porter rather 
gruffly—for though the owner of the premier, 
M. Noirville was not very liberal when pay- 
ing his monthly accounts. 

“Will you let him know I wish to see 
him ?” continued the money-bag. 

“Impossible,” replied Courtier, laconically. 

“Why ?” said M. Noirville, much puzzled. 

“Monsieur the bourgois,” added Courtier, 
gravely, “ returned home at six this morn- 
ing.” 

& Follies of youth,” said the old bachelor, 
cynically; “but I thought Monsieur Lescoup 
a most regular young man—quite a model.” 

“So he always has been—first time it has 
happened. Sad affair!” 

“] will look in when I return ; he will then 
be doubtless up,” continued M. Noirville, 
shaking his head and thinking of break- 
fast. 

“Impossible!” repeated the porter, sen- 
tentiously—“ quite impossible.” 

“What do you mean? Explain yourself,” 
said the rentier, angrily. 

“ Look there, sir—look there,’’ exclaimed 
the porter, pointing to a heap of neatly- 
folded morning journals some twenty in num- 
ber; “Ihave not yet taken them up, nor 
has Madeline prepared monsieur’s breakfast. 
To think that all these papers will lie idle 
for weeks, and what a heap! shall have when 
he asks for them again. That, sir, is the 


1? 


Constitutionnel, that the Epoque, that the 
Siecle, and so on.” 

“ But you don’tmean to say your proprietaire 
takes in al! these journals?” said Noirville, 
with surprise—‘‘is he studying for the 
Chambers?” 

“Yes, sir, all these and more. My pro- 
prietaire is a friend to literature, he studies 
the times,” continued the porter, sadly. 

“SodoI, but atless expense. I read them 
at my café,” said Noirville, with the knowing 
look of aman who thought he showed his 
superior knowledge of life.* ‘But tell me 
what is the matter.” 

“Monsieur Lescoup is very ill,” replied 
the porter, emphatically. 

“Oh,” said the man of money, and he went 
away musing upon what effect the young 
man’s death would have on the sale of the 
house. 

“The gredin,” muttered the porter, and 
with this gentle apostrophe he continued to 
put away the damp, unfolded organs of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Pierre Lescoup was in reality very ill. The 
sudden shock of his disappointment—his, for 
him, dreadful agony—a night spent he knew 
not how—a violent cold which had attacked his 
chest, all combined to prostrate his energies. 
When he woke and mechanically rang the 
bell for his morning refreshment, his hand 
scarcely reached the bell-pull ere it fell hea- 
vily upon the bed. 

“Madeline,” he said, to the porter’s wife, 
faintly, as she entered to take his orders for 
breakfast, ‘‘ send for Monsieur Cochet.” 

M. Cochet was a doctor who lived opposite. 

“Monsieur is ill?” inquired the good 
woman, with whom her young proprietaire 
was a great favourite. 

“ Very ill.” 

“ Monsieur came home very late,” hazarded 
Madeline, reproachfully. 

“ Very.” 

“T hope it’s nothing very serious ?” in- 
quired the little woman, in a kindly tone. 

“TI don’t know,” said Pierre, faintly; 
“go for the doctor, and tell him to come 
directly.” 





* It is wonderful how much people think 
in all countries of buying a newspaper. A 
man who will waste hundreds of pounds on 
ridiculous trifles, will submit to wait hours 
for his daily journal, to have it taken from 
him in the very midst of an interesting 
article to save perhaps a mere matter of a few 
halfpence per day. For ourselves, we are 
like Pierre Lescoup; we read our newspaper 
with zest only when itis ourown property, and 
we can enjoyit—one of thegreatest of modern 
luzuries—by our own fireside, at times, too, 
when any other reading would be wearisome 
and distasteful. We like a borrowed paper 
as little as a borrowed nightcap. 
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Madeline hurried away, and doing her er- 
rand with the more rapidity that she liked 
Pierre, M. Cochet speedily obeyed the, to 
him, not unwelcome summons. 

M. Cochet was one of those stiff, firm, 
sharp old men who have not forgotten the 
empire, and who wear Napoleon about them 
in the very curl of their lip, the brim of their 
hat—to say nothing of an imperial manner 
very much affected by these worthies. 

“Madeline,” said the sick man, “on that 
desk is a receipt for 1,250 francs. Take it 
to M. Picard; he told me the money would 
be ready at ten o’clock.” 

Madeline took the paper and vanished. 

“ Well, neighbour,” said the doctor, who 
had methodically laid down hat, stick, and 
gloves, and taken a pinch of snuff, “ what is 
the matter?” 

“ Everything,” replied the young man. 

The doctor felt his pulse, looked at his 
tongue, asked a few questions, and shook his 
head. 

“ Very bad 2” said Peter, almost hopefully. 
There was a kind of revenge in being ill. 

“Humph! might be worse, might be bet- 
ter,” growled the imperial medecin. ‘Too 
much drink—state of extreme excitement— 
fever, cold—milles tonneres—how did you get 
all this at once ?” 

“Don’t know,” said Pierre, shaking his 

head. 
“Well,” replied the doctor, “that’s of 
little consequence. The object now is to 
conquer the devil. I will write a pre- 
scription.” 

“Doctor,” inquired the young man, faintly, 
“may I read?” 

“What?” 

“The feuilletons in the journals.” 

Certainly, but you must not go out.” 

“T have them all,” replied Pierre, with a 
grim smile. 

Comment, all?’? said the doctor, much as- 
tonished. 

“Here are the 1,250 francs, monsieur,” 

exclaimed Madeline, bouncing into the room; 
“ and the papers, which I have brought 
up.” 
The doctor was a poor man, with a stray 
patient now and then, and a determined po- 
litician. His eyes glistened at the sight 
both of the money and the papers. 

“Bah!” he said, “I have a great mind to 
stop and look them over.” 

“ Have you breakfasted ?” inquired Pierre. 

“No,” replied Cochet, rubbing his hands. 

“ Madeline, bring up breakfast, something 
extra. Monsieur Cochet is good enough to 
stay and keep me company.” And the sick 
man looked almost happy. 

M. Cochet drew a chair near the bed, and 
took up the Siecle. 

“Shall I read aloud?” said the son of Es- 
culapius. : 


-“ You will oblige me,” responded Pierre, 
with intense satisfaction. 

Cochet put on his spectacles, and began in 
a sonorous tone the Premier Paris, or first 
leading article, a sharp tirade against the 
government and dynastic influences. 

“Is that Chicot speaking ?” inquired 
Pierre, in a wondering tone. 

“How, Chicot ?” said the doctor, pausing. 

*Chicot, the fool, in the dame de Mon- 
soreau.”” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the doctor, “I 
was reading the Premier Paris of the Siecle.” 

“Oh,” said Pierre, with a grimace, ‘it 
sounded so like my old friend scolding 
Henry III.” 

“Do you never read the politics?” said 
Cochet, astonished. 

“ Never.” 

“You prefer the feuilletons ?” 

“They are so amusing.” 

‘And your country, the rights of man, the 
duties of government, the social progress of 
society, the increase in railways, the failure 
of the potato crop, the threatening aspect 
of the people, the cracking of the edifice of 
aristocracy, eh ?—why, it’s more interesting 
than fifty novels.” 

“Ts it?” said Pierre, incredulously. 

“Will you try ?” 

“With pleasure.” 

Cochet began at once, and read perse- 
veringly for half an hour, at the expiration of 
which period Madeline made her appearance 
with a most tempting dejeuner a la fourchette. 
She had spared no pains to please the doctor. 

“T can scarcely venture to offer you any,” 
said Cochet, with some compunction. 

Pierre made no reply. 

“ He is fast asleep,”’ said Madeline.” 

“Eh! no!” cried the young man, “I 
beg your pardon; but I was thinking. Your 
politics is no such bad reading after all. 
Doctor, if you were to breakfast with me 
every morning, and read for an hour ?” 

“TI shall have no objection,” replied 
Cochet. 

“ And your dinner,” suggested Pierre. 

“Monsieur Lescoup,” said the ancient 
surgeon of the grande armee, who was poor 
but honest, “I will breakfast and dine in 
your apartment every day until you are re- 
covered, on one condition.” 

“What is that ?” 

“That you give me no fee whatever. If I 
take my meals here, and such meals as this 
twice a day, I am well paid.’’® 

“You are very good,” said Pierre ; ‘ but 
take your breakfast.” 





* Four and eight shillings are common 
fees in Paris. A very well known doctor ex- 
pects no more than sixteen or twenty francs. 
A few fashionable men receive one hundred 
francs (four pounds). 
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_¥rom that day Cochet became doctor and 
garde-malade both. He came of a morning, 
breakfasted, read the journals aloud for a 
while, and then took a turn in the Palais 
Royal—to keep up the illusion of his having 
some patients—returned to dine, and spent 
the evening. Pierre was really ill, but ca- 
pable of talking. He would have contended 
against his disease more readily had he net 
been downcast and desponding. As a half 
measure of remedy he told his griefs to the 
old Buonapartist, who sympathised with him 
cordially, and roused his spirits by frequent 
suggestions that the old man would relent. 
‘Twice, in fact,a messenger came to inquire 
concerning Monsieur Lescoup, who doubtless 
was sent from the rue St. Denis. 

But Pierre did not take courage. One 
morning especially, having been without 
sleep nearly all the night, his state alarmed 
Cochet, who having breakfasted, determined 
to call in a learned brother. With this in- 
tention he hurried down stairs, and was 
about to leave the house in the direction of 
the rue St.| Honoré, when he was accosted 
by Monsieur Picard, the person who let the 
house of Lescoup. 

“Bon jour,” said the sub-proprietaire. 
“ How is the bourgois ?” 

“« Bien mal,” replied Cochet, shaking his 
head ; “il en 4 pour deux mois.” * 

“Present my respects,” said Picard, who 
saw that the doctor was in a hurry. 

«1 will not fail.” 

And the doctor hurried away, just as M. 
Noirville, who had been speaking to, the 
porter, stepped beneath the porte-cochere on 
his way out. 

The man of money was smiling. His 
golden face was radiant with satisfaction. 
He had either effected a good operation, or 
had imagined one. 

And the worshipper of the Veau D’Or 
went his way towards the Bourse. 


Cuaprer IV. 
THE FINANCIAL OPERATION. 


Ir was the same evening. The doctor had 
dined, and was sipping his coffee; while his 
patient, slightly better than in the morning, 
but pale, haggard, wan as much by his men- 
tal grief as by his physical sufferings, lay the 
picture of coming death upon the bed. He 
was, however, smiling at the doctor, who 
had been relatlng some tale of youthful ad- 
venture, taut soit peu gaillarde. There had 
been questions, too, of Lucie, for she had in 


* “Very ill, He has for at least two 
months of sickness.” It is necessary to put 
this paragraph in French for the proper un- 
derstanding of a subsequent event. 





her own person made inquiries at the door 
that afternoon, and left her good wishes for 
her cousin, She would have come in, she 
said, but that her paps had desired her not to. 

“I should like to see her once more before 
I die,”” murmured Pierre. 

“Bah!” said the old Buonapartist, “not so 
bad as that neither. 

“You are kind, Monsieur Cochet,” replied 
the desponding young man. 

‘Not at all. I speak as a doctor,” ex- 
claimed Cochet; who, however, did not speak 
in a very hopeful manner. 

A gentle tap was heard at the door. 

“Come in,” said Cochet. 

“It is I, monsieur the doctor,” exclaimed 
Noirville, thrusting io his yellow parchment 
visage. ‘I have come tosee how my young 
landlord is.” 

“Come in, Monsieur Noirville,” said the 
sick man, “ how are you?” 

“Pretty well—and you?” answered the 
man of money, whose eyes were fixed on the 
sick man’s face with intentness quite won- 
derful. He was reading, as far as he could, 
the progress of death, for he was about to 
try an investment in the Bank of the Tomb. 

“Very bad,” said Pierre, dolefully, while 
his pale visage, his hopeless expression, bore 
out his words. 

“I am very sorry to see it,” continued 
Noirville, “and will put off my business until 
another time.” 

“ By no means,” said Pierre, cursorily ; “I 
may be weaker to-morrow.” 

“But you are too weak now,” insisted 
Cochet. 

“No, no!” answered the sick man ;, 
* Monsieur Noirville, sit down.” 

Cochet fell back in his chair, and examined 
through his spectacles the visage of the finan- 
cier. 

“Monsieur Pierre,” said M. Noirville, 
slightly hemming, “we are old friends and 
neighbours ? ” 

“T have known you this four years,” mur- 
mured Pierre, 

“TI am an old bachelor, alone in the 
world; without a friend, without a tie,” con- 
tinued M. Noirville, 

“T know,” said Pierre, listlessly, for he was 
somewhat fatigued already. 

“The law allows me, having no relatives, 
to, use all my property at my will.” 

“*So it does me, having no descendants,” 
sighed Lescoup, sadly. 

* We are exactly in the same position.” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Well, I have been looking out for an heir 
to leave my property to when I die,” said the 
financier, boldiy. 

“ Ah!” 

“1 have at length fixed on one.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ But more than this, I have determined to 
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bind myself by an irrevocable acte,” con- 
tinued Noirville; “I shall constitute him my 
legal heir by a notorial power.” ¢ 
Cochet rubbed his hands—the excellent 
financier !—he was about to make his friend 
Pierre rich. 
“ Do you not guess whom I have selected ?”’ 


_ added Noirville, insinuatingly. 


“ Not at all,” replied Lescoup, with the ut- 
most nonchalance. 

“You, my young friend,” said Noirville, 
emphatically. 

Cochet could have embraced the worthy 
rentier. 

“Bah!” muttered Pierre ; “but what is the 
use of that ? it won’t give me Lucie.” 

M. Noirville made a grimace, which was as 
much as to say, he hoped not; and then, com- 
posing his face into a look of the most su- 
preme indifference, he continued :— 

“On second thoughts, I will receive you as 
a partner in my operations, if you will unite 
our property.” 

“You are too good,” said Pierre, while 
Cochet became grave, and looked under his 
spectacles. 

“You accept ?” 

‘“Why not?” answered Pierre, “I shall 
never get better; as well you as any one 
else.” 

“We unite on these conditions, then,” said 
M. Noirville, “the survivor to inherit all? 
It’s favourable to you.” 

“Not at all,” put in Cochet, gravely. 
“‘ Monsieur Lescoup is very ill, you are in 
full health; the chances are against my pa- 
tient.” 

“TI am not about to force, Monsieur Les- 
coup,” said M. Noirville, rising. 

“Sit down,” murmured Pierre, with the 
obstinacy of many who are enduring physical 
suffering. 

“I have warned you,” said the old Buona- 
partist. 

“ Are you my lawyer, as well as my doctor?” 
exclaimed the sick man, almost brutally. 

“Heaven forbid!” replied Cochet, on whose 
face sat a grim smile. 

“* Monsieur Noirville,” said Pierre, rousing 
all his energies, and speaking distinctly. ‘I 
consent to all, on one condition.” 

“ And what is that?” exclaimed Monsieur 
Noirville, complacently. 

“That it be done at once,” replied Pierre, 
“You may as well be my heir as any one 
else. As for M. Hardouin, he would never 
receive, of course, the inheritance of a man 
he has driven from his home. What is the 
value of your property, M. Noirville ?” 

“My capital is 2,000,000 francs, my income 
100,000 francs per annum,” said M. Noir- 
ville. 

“Generous man!” cried Pierre, “but I can 
bear no more of this, Can.you complete the 
affair at_once ?” 
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_ “ My young friend,” replied the Snancier, 
“Icould not think that you, a young man, 
could hesitate to accept an association of 
lives with an old man of sixty, and therefore 
have had theacte legally drawn up—my no- 
taire is below. Monsieur, with Courtier and 
his wife, can serve as witnesses, and the thing 
is done.” 

“ Settled,” said Pierre—“ order them up.” 
In five minutes afterwards the notary was 


reading an acte, by which Pierre Lescoup,. 


proprietaire, and Anthony Petipa Noirville, 
rentier, became partners in all matters of 
business; the former investing a capital of 
140,000f. the latter 2,000,000f. It fur- 
ther was stipulated that each, during their 
joint lives, should enjoy the profits of his in- 
dividual share only, but that on the death of 
either the survivor was to remain sole pro- 
prietor. 

“ You will sign here, sir,” said the notary, 
holding the paper for the sick man to write 
name, Madeline propping him up in the 
bed. 

Pierre signed, and fell back exhausted on 
the pillow. 

jm Now, monsieur,” said the notary to Noir- 
ville. 

The rentier snatched the pen, and signed 
convulsively. 

The witnesses followed, and the deed was 
executed. 

Cochet drew a long breath. 

“You must be very weary, I know, my 
young friend,” said M. Noirville, with fer- 
vour, “I will therefore retire and wish you a 
good night—may you live to enjoy my sav- 
ings.’ 

“You are very kind,” murmured Pierre 
Lescoup.” 

‘Generous man!” said Madeline. 

“Would’nt have believed it,” growled 
Courtier. 

“Old hunx,” thought Cochet. 


“One hundred and forty thousand francs 


clear profit in one day,” said the rentier to 
himself, clutching his copy of the agreement, 
and tottering down stairs to the door of his 
room, where he dismissed the notary, lest 
inside he might be forced to ask him to sup- 
per. “I wonder how many days he will live.” 

“ And now, Pierre,” said Cochet, gravely, 
as soon as they were alone, “ I hope youmean 
to get better, and marry Lucie.” 

“What!” exclaimed Pierre, sitting bolt 
upright in the bed. ‘What do you mean ?” 

“ Will you not inherit two millions? Bah! 
young man—ason-in-law with 150,000 francs 
in hand, and two millions in perspective, will 
not be refused by the Pére Hardouin.” 

“Do you think so ?” said Lescoup, a flush 
of ruddiness on his face. 

“T am certain of it.” 

“ Ring the bell, order me a cold fowl and 
half a bottle of wine, send for a carriage, and 
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then come with me to the Café de la Re- 
gencé,” cried Pierre, in one breath. 

* You are mad,” said Cochet. 

“Generous old man! excellent Noirville !” 

“Execrable old scoundrel =. inter- 
rupted Cochet, hotly. 

“ Why, what mean you ?” 

* That Noirville from some cause or other, 
expects you are about to die, and thinks he 
will get your house for nothing,” replied 
Cochet. 

“ Are you serious?” cried Pierre. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then tear up the agreement—away with 
it, I will none of his gifts.” 

“Pierre, you are a fool. The old scheming 
fox has been caught in his own trap, for you 
will be well now in a week, I see it in your- 
eye. Be the instrument of preventing his cun- 
ning. 

“ Never!” cried Lescoup, indignantly ; “I 
see it all now, but will none of his gold. I 
will undo the acte.” 

“You cannot.’ 

“A letter for monsieur,” said Madeline, 
entering. 

‘‘Who from ?”’ inquired Pierre. 

“From Monsieur Hardouin, Rue St. 
Denis.” 

“‘ Read, read,” said Pierre, who was still 
sitting up. 

Cochet opened and read. 

‘“* My dear Nephew,—You and Lucie are a 
bright couple. You are ill, and she is moping 
todeath. The girl is likea ghost. You are 
a couple of fools; for I know best what is 
good for you. As, however, I don’t want to 
have your death on my conscience, nor to 
see Lucie turn beguine—my daughter a cagotte, 
never !—-I withdraw my interdict. If you 
love her, and she prefers your 100,000 francs 
to another half-million—and I have twenty 
in my eye—come, if not dead already, and 
take supper with us this evening. 

“Your uncle, 
- HARDOUIN, JEAN.” 

“My pantaloons,” cried Pierre. 

“Shut the door,” said Cochet. 

“ Go order a fiacre,” cried our hero. 

“Do nothing of the kind,” said Cochet. 

“Go, Madeline,” continued Pierre. 

He was her master. Madeline obeyed. 

“‘ Now, my dear Cochet,” said Pierre Les- 
coups, stepping out of bed, though scarcely 
able to move, “I must go. I will be wrapped 
up, swathed. I will go in a coach. I will 
do anything you please. My illness is gone. 
I am weak, but Iam happy. Ah! you have 
acold fowl there untouched. Cut mea mor- 
sel, and give me one glass of wine.” 

“‘ My dear Pierre,” replied the son of Es- 
culapius, ‘I can allow no such madness,” 

“Feel my pulse, look at me,” exclaimed 
Pierre. 

“Certainly: no fever, it is true, and to- 


morrow we might call you well, if you would 
be reasonable.” 

“And miss seeing Lucie to-night ?—never!” 

“ You are resolved, I see,” said Cochet, 
shaking his head, “and I must give way. 
Drink this glass cf wine, eat this wing and 
this crust. Tonnerre, but happiness is the 
best physic, after all.” 

“ That it is,’” exclaimed Pierre, who began 
to eat with an appetite that astonished the 
physician. 

In a quarter of an hour Lescoups, invigo- 
rated by his refreshments, and by a draught 
given him by Cochet, was dressing ; and in 
another quarter of an hour was warmly 
wrapped up inside a fiacre, which drove off 
to the rue St. Denis. 

Cochet remained, having agreed to sit up 
for him; and piling wood on the fire, and 
trimming his candles, sat down to pore over 
the journals. He had been occupied in this 
manner for about an hour, and was half 
dosing, when a knock came to the door. 

“ Entrée.” 

M. Noirville appeared on the threshold. 
The uneasy financier had risen from his bed 
to make sure that Pierre was really dying. 

“ How is Monsieur Pierre ?” he inquired, 
in a commiserating tone, the presence of 
the doctor at that late hour looking ominous, 

“T don’t know,” said Cochet, drily. 

“ How, does he sleep?” asked Noirville. 

“He has gone out to supper,” replied Co- 
chet, in a careless tone. 

“‘ What!” thundered the speculator, rush- 
ing wildly to the bed, and tearing away the 
curtains. 

“ He went out at half-past nine,” continued 
Cochet. 

“But I thought he was dying,” said Noir- 
ville, in piercing tones. 

“So he was, but you cured him.” 

“How?” cried the furious rentier, pale 
and trembling. 

‘*He wanted -half a million to get a wife, 
you gave him four halves,” answered Cochet, 
Pitilessly. 

“ But you said last night, ‘Il n’a pas pour 
deux mois,” cried Noirville, tearing his hair. 

“Ah!” gaid Cochet, “so there was your 
ground of action! But you made a mistake, 
Monsieur the Rentter. I did not say ‘he 
has not two months to live,’ but ‘he will be 
ill two months at least.’ ” 

“Robbed!” said the rentier, “ robbed! 
pillaged !” 

And he fell senseless on the carreauz. 

Next day Cochet was attending Monsieur 
Noirville for a brain fever, and Pierre for a 
relapse. Both were seriously ill. At the 
end of a month, however, the rentier reposed 
in Pere la Chaise, and Pierre was walking in 
the garden of the Tuileries, supported on the 
arm of his lovely affianced wife. 

Lescoup inherited, as a matter of course, 
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the fortune of the rentier, who in a last lucid 
moment freely confirmed the acte, and de- 
clared that the judgment of Heaven was upon 
him for his avarice. 

Pierre and Lucie were married, and as far 
I can judge are perfectly happy. The papa 
Hardouin is in extasies. He has given up 
business, is maire of his arrondissement, and 
delighted at having a son-in-law with 4,600/. 
sterling, of independent income. 

Pierre has left off reading the feutlletons. 
Guided by Cochet he takes in the National, the 
Constitutionnel, and the Siecle, reads the leaders 
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with as much unction as formerly the novels. 
He is member of the Electoral Reform Com- 
mittee of the department of the Seine, and 
when last I heard of him was presiding over 
a Reform banquet. 

Whenever there is a vacancy in any col- 
lege large enough not to be bought, corrupted, 
or intimidated by the dynasty, he will, in all 
probability, become deputé. 

And all because the unfortunate Monsieur 
Antony Petipa Noirville made a mistake 
while listening under the Porte Cochere of 
the Rue Jean Jaques Rousseau. 





THE WORKHOUSE CLOCK. 


By Eustace ConyNGHAM. 


Tick !—tick, tick !—all night and day, 
And as I sing few mind my lay ; 

Tick !—tick, tick ! for fifty years 

I’ve thus gone on, ’mid joy and tears ; 
For laughing eye, and joyous face, 
Were once not strangers in this place, 
Although next hour was sure to call 
The aid of physician, priest, and pall. 
Oh, still I’ve sung my doleful song, 

And marked the moments that hurried along, 
And strived to make my monotonous lay 
Remind mankind of the passing day. 


The hearty and hale have been forced to plead 

Their starving cause in the hour of need; 

And then, though hungry, turn’d from the 
door 

Because they were not sufficiently poor ; 

For they’d still some hovel to hide their head, 

And a wisp of straw to serve as bed ; 

And ’till all was gone, and they’d lost their 
home, 

They ne’er could hope in the “ House” to 
come. 


Again that voice—oh ! so hollow, and faint 

As puling infant’s—made complaint, 

And cried—* We're starving, and houseless 
quite ; 

“Oh, take us in this ice-cold night ; 

“ Our all is gone, we've nothing left, 

‘Of once-loved home we're now bereft ; 

‘‘ And there’s no hope now, in this world of 
strife, 

“‘ But to end in these walls our dreary life.” 


Oh, twas a sad and sorrowful sight 

To see, on that desolate winter’s night, 
That woe-stricken family, one by one, 
So gladly enter their living tomb : 


The father, so weak he scarce could stand, 
Leading a skeleton child in each hand, 
Whose wasted looks too plainly said— 
“Oh, we are dying for want of bread !” 


The mother, meagre, pale, and worn, 

Scarce covered by garments scant and torn, 

A suckling babe bore at her breast, 

Which, with tearful eyes, she oft caress’d,. 

And whispered, holding its feverish head, 

“Oh, rest thee, sweet babe, we soon shall 
have bread, 

‘And my days and nights will now be whiled, 

«In tending on thee, my suffering child.” 


Years pass’d—that family still dwelt here, 

Till, one by one, the parish bier 

Convey’d their bodies, as each soul in turn 

Winged its flight whence none return. 

The children sickly idiots grew, 

Their minds were blank, which no culture 
knew; 

And racking madness closed the day 

Of two of God’s images moulded in clay. 


O, makers of laws !—Britain’s elect !— 

Why do ye ever that voice neglect 

Which asks for food, the pang to stay 

Of knawing hunger, from day to day ? 

Know ye not prevention is better than cure, 

And a loaf of bread to the hungry poor, 

At the moment when needed, would give 
them power 

To wake their energies ’gainst the hour 

When poverty comes, with levelling strides, 

Clearing off people, and homes besides ? 

Fewer beggars would then our feelings 
shock, 

And fewer would list to the Workhouse 
Clock. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


“ Did these bones cost no more the breeding but to play at loggats with them? Mine 


ache to think on’t.” 


“ Yxs,” said our old familiar, Alter Cratinus, 
at the same time pushing aside a ponderous 
and antique volume of philosophy, “there is 
more wisdom in the remnants of the ancient 
world, than in the entire up-heaped mass of 
the so-called learning and enlightenment of 
the moderns! Learning and enlightenment, 
forsooth! Why, what is your learning but 
the study of things known two thousand 
years ago?—what your enlightenment but 
the knowledge of that which makes the pro- 
fessor ridiculous? We moderns are esteemed 
learned in proportion to the approach we 
make to the knowledge of a Greek peasant ; 
enlightened as we are dexterous in torturing 
the hides of beeves and swine to a distention 
nigh to cracking—and that for filthy lucre. 
No, no; talk not to me of the men of our day 
—compare not the base idolators, the slaves 
of Mammon, that jostle us on all sides, with 
the mighty spirits of the past!” 

“ But you are unjust, O magniloquent Cra- 
tinus, there surely is more philosophy in the 
modern builder of an honest fortune than in 
that reprobate city by whose fatuity the 
divine Socrates was done to death! You will 
also allow that whatever conduces to the 
general happiness, prosperity, and convenience 
of mankind is the result generally, perhaps 
always, of great previous labour and anxiety; 
and what, after all, was the design of the 
mighty effort of those philosophers to whom 
you now allude? Was it not the exaltation of 
the human race, the overthrow of base and 
contemptible motive, the suppression of lux- 
ury, the extinction of vice, tie encouragement 
of virtue? Now, my Cratinus, declare boldly, 
ex animo, whether such a sweeping condem- 
nation as the one you have thought fit to 
level against the moderns be fairly merited?” 

“ Ah! now you have touched me upon a 
tender point. When I think of the divine 
Socrates and his shameful death, my love of 
Athens and of the Athenians is well nigh 
obliterated. I could write volumes enough 
to form a library against this most vile act of 
a dissolute and abandoned city; and as many 
more to form another in admiration of the 
great and immortal victim.” 

* And judging from the papers lying about 
the floor you seem to have commenced the 
task. What is it all about? Chaldean philo- 
sophy, ladies’ ‘ bustles,’ or the art and mys- 
tery of manufacturing an omelette soufiée ?” 

“* Unde et quo, Catius? Not so fast, my 
friend. Odds and ends—scraps and ‘ uncon- 


sidered trifles,— quips and quiddits—and 
quillets and cases—and tenures and tricks, 
and a thousand other things which come un- 
der no head, but came out of a great many ; 
in short, you see around you an omnium ga- 
therum, a hotch-potch, an olla podrida, a 
fricassee, or any other epitheton you like to 
apply to the contents of the scrap-drawer of 
a discursive reader. As for the Chaldean 
philosophy, there may, peradventure, be a 
dash of that; but my investigations have 
not, I must confess, placed the recondite 
sciences to which you afterwards alluded 
within my power. But absurd as you may 
suppose it at this present day to talk about 
a lady’s bustle, let me tell you that four or 
five hundred years hence, when one of these 
singularly-formed machines shall be exhumed, 
the case will be very materially altered; your 
antiquary will then step in, and after a mo- 
ment’s reflection he will declare his belief 
that it was part of a saddle, which those bar- 
barian ancestors of his, at a.very remote pe- 
riod, used to put upon their horses. Why, 
sir, I’ve known an ingenious friend of mine 
discourse me by the hour, most learnedly, on 
shoes and shoe-ties, beards and brooches, 
and other articles of male and female attire. 
So you see that ladies’ ‘ bustles’ only want 
age to become interesting.” 

“In that case I would suggest an emen- 
dation of a verse in Horace, and write— 

* Si meliora dies, ut vina, ‘ bustles’ reddit ;’ 
that isif those ‘singularly-formed machines,’ 
as you designate them, like wine, are im- 
proved byage—why then the question natural- 
ly arises, whatis the value ofa + 1—17—z. 
Resolve me that, my great Apollo, and then 
rear an altar to be sworn by !” 

“‘ Vade retro! that is, a truce with your 
joking, and I’ll read you a wonderful monkish 
story of a miracle and a knight, wherein you 
shall see it carefully set forth how a certain 
holy pilgrim-knight was singularly blessed, 
and how a vast number of people were 
greatly astonished. It is a rare tale from an 
old manuscript, and you may put your faith 
in mé that you’ve never before seen it.” 

“Proceed, pray; you shall be listened to 
secundis auribus, 

Cratinus dived with a determined plunge 
into a heap of tumbled and disordered papers, 
and after a few passing interjections in the 
process, re-appeared with a roll of manu- 
scripts, from which he took one, and com- 
menced reading as follows :— 
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A Grete Moracle of a Mnighte, callev 
Spr Roger Mallpsborow, 


Sum tyme there was a knyghte dwellyng 
in Cornewall whose name was Syr Rogyr 
Wallysborow the whyche, withe grete de- 
vocion, went on pylgrimage unto the holye 
londe to seke the holy crosse, and wente the- 
der, and dyd his pylgrimage afore the seyd 
crosse. He mayd hys petycion unto 
Almyghtye God, and besowghte hym and 
that holye relycke that he myghte optain and 
have a pece of the seyd crosse and that he 
myght not therewith be espied. Then the 
thyghe of the seyd Syr Roger ytched so sore 
that he was fain to clawe his thyghe. And 
then his thyghe opened and by that he knewe 
that the plese of our Lord was that he shoulde 
optaine hys desire. And he put a pees of the 
seyd crosse and leyde it on his thyghe and 
hyt closyd over and was hole. And when 
the seyd Sir Roger shulde departe he was 
seyrcheyd and all hys clothys put from 
hym, and all they cowde not finde the seyd 
pees of the crosse on hym whyche they lacked. 

And then he departed towards hys contre 
and toke shyppe. And when they had sayled 
iii dayes and nyghtes there came a grete 
wynde and tempeste in the see so that they 
drew lotte who sholde be throwne over the 
borde into the see. Whereupon the lotte fyll 
on the seyd Syr Roger that hee sholde be 
caste over into the see. And then Syr Roger 
besowghte them all that he myghte make hys 
prayers unto Almightie God or he were to 
caste over. And as soone as he began hys 
prayers the woe seasyd. And one of the 
shyppe went up to the toppe of the shyppe 
and spyed londe. And the seyd Syr Roger 
besowghte them that he might be sette on 
lande on the nexte place that they might 
come to. Then had they the fayreste weder 
and wynde as myghte be. And thereupon 
shortlie they landed hym. And when he cam 
to londe he had grete luste toslepe. And 

“so uppon the strande of the see he londed 
and founde a fayre contre, and under an 
hegge there he fylle.on slepe on a Sonday in 
the mornynge. And when the preste of the 
same parysshe that he stoppte in was at the 
salebarynge of the hye masse ther cam a dove 
all whyte fleing, into the seyde parysshe 
chyrche. And at the levacyan time when 
the preste helde over hys hed the blessyd 
sacrement the dove toke with hys byll the 
blessyd sacrement and floo out of the chyrche. 
And the preste torned hym sore abasshyd and 
the preste with all the parysshe folowyd the 
dove, whych dove wente streyghte unto the 
foreseyd Syr Roger Wailysborow, there as he 
lay a slepe, and layd the blyssed oste uppon 
the thyghe of the seyd Sir Roger where as 
the pece of the holye crosse was. And when 
the preste and all the paryssheners cam, they 
seing a man there a slepe marvayld and 


sodenly the thyghe of the seyde knyghte 
openyd that every man myghte see the pece 
of the holye crosse. And with the noyse of 
the people the seyd Syr Roger woke and was 
gretely astonied to se so myche peopyll aboute 
hym; and he askyd of them whate contre 
that was, and they answered hym and seyd 
hyt was Cornewal, and by their language he 
aperseyved hyt was so. And gave thanks to 
God. And with prosession the preste toke 
up the blyssyd sacrement and also the pece 
of the crosse. And so cam to the seyde 
parysshe chyrche with bells ryngynge and 
grete solemnyte. And when masse was done 
the same Syr Roger gave a pece of the seyd 
crosse to the same parysshe and ever syne 
the same parysshe hathe and ys calyd Crosse 
Parysshe. And the seyd Syr Roger gave all 
the resydew of the holye crosse unto Saynt 
Buryan, where a grete parte of his londes 
lay: at thys daye the seyd Sir Roger (is) 
remembryd and shall be whylys thys world 
lasts.” 

“ This,” said Cratinus, quietly laying aside 
his MS., “is a miraculous story, which but 
for the indiscretion of the writer, might have 
obtained some celebrity. The inventor, 
though a daring fabricator of lies, was by no 
means a judicious one. There is an absence 
of that internal persuasiveness we usually 
find in dates and localities; and although 
the circumstances are good, they lose half 
their effect from not being backed up by the 
canonisation of the devout knight. Our 
Lady of Loretto was not more worthy of 
honours and yet her wooden effigy, which, 
like Priapus, 

Formerly was a wild fig-tree trunk, a useless 
log: 

When the workman, doubtful whether he 
should make it into a bench or a Priapus, 

Determined that it should be a deity,— 


her wooden effigy, I say, had a gayer ward- 
robe than the first lady within the limits of 
the papal dominions, and multitudes of pil- 
grims paid periodical visits to the chapel in 
which she was said and believed to reside. 
The absurdity of the monkish legends is so 
monstrous, that one is in doubt whether they 
were not rather intended as tales to frighten 
peevish children, than as things to be re- 
ceived by sane men as religious truths. I 
remember several amusing instances of mira- 
culous power in the Rationalia of Durandus, 
and the physician Cornelius Gemm:. The 
former declaresayoung girl of Bononiato have 
been possessed of two devils from eating an 
unhallowed pomegranite; but she was cured, 
as far as I remember, by a wise man who un- 
derstood magic. As for Gemma, who, as a phy- 
sician, of course assumed to himself the know- 
ledge of the stars, and all supra-mundane 
things, he tells a story, which is quoted with 
no small unction by Democritus junior, of a 
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young damsel, one Katherine Gualter, a 
cooper’s daughter, that seems to have been 
possessed by a legion of very troublesome 
devils, who tortured her in many ways; 
“and this,” says the writer, “I saw with 
horrour.” And well he might, for it seems 
she voided a live eel a foot and a half long, 
some hot coals, pieces of parchment, and lumps 
of hair; besides other commodities, more 
curious than agreeable. AsI before observed, 
lam very doubtful whether these stories, so 
utterly repugnant to common sense, could 
have been believed but by the most untu- 
tored classes; and their minds must neces- 
sarily have been in a state of savage bar- 
barism: it would be more correct, perhaps, 
to suggest that they were born without re- 
flecting faculties.” 

“I perfectly agree with you,” said his 
companion, “ but yet I remember to have 
read in a curious volume in Latin, that once 
fell into my possession, written by a monk, 
that the stones of the chapel of our lady of 
Loretto were so much sought after as mira- 
culous charms, that it became necessary to 
keep a guard over the building, that pilgrims, 
in the excess of their devotion, might not 
leave the saint houseless. The dresses of 
the image are described as of the richest and 
most costly kind, ornamented with jewels 
and precious stones of immense value. The 
money was raised by the attendant priests, 
who levied heavy contributions on the pious 
pilgrims. The legend you have just read 
seems to have been invented for some such 
purpose, and is as shallow a device to de- 
ceive as any I have read from the same 
source. But I have an ancient ballad in my 
memory, the production of some unknown 
hand, and if you like rough verses and 
aphoristic phrases, pray listen with all atten- 
tion. 


So long may a droppe fall, 
That yt may perse a stone; 

So long truthe may thralle 
That yt shall stand beknown. 


So longe may powere wynke, 
To laugh at this or that, 

That untruthe shall not shrynke, 
To say sche cares not whatte. 


So longe terrore may rayne, 
Aud untruthe so increase, 

That it shal be muche payne, 
The same agayne to sease. 


So longe this may be cryed, 
Unto the peoples eares, 

That when truthe shalbe tried, 
Ytt may be with some teares. 


So longe wee may go seke 
For that which is not farre, 
Till ended be the weeke 
And wee never the narre. 


So longe we may be blynde, 
Yf we fele not the greife, 

That hard will be to finde, 
For our distresses zeese. 


So longe we may forgete, 
Our dutie unto God, 

That soze we shal be bette, 
And yet see not the Lodde. 


So longe we may be vaine, 
Forsake the way and pathe, 

That grete shalbe our payne, 
When God shal send his wrathe. 


So longe may God permytte, 
Us wretches to offende, 

That yt shall passe man’s wytte, 
The sawle for to amende. 


So longe yf we have grace, 
Goddes mercy we may crave, 

That yn dew tyme and space, 
In truthe we shall it have. 


“Now, by my halidom !” exclaimed Cra- 
tinus, “the man that wrote this ballad, or 
poem, is worthy of a chaplet of laurel; there 
is not a line in it that does not contain a 
lesson in morality or philosophy. I would 
that I could say half 2s much for the jingling 
words of some modern scribes, wickedly 
called poetry by the public. Half your mo- 
dern verses have neither marrow, bones, 
flesh, nor blood. They are a gallimaufry of 
maukish sentimentality, affectation, and con- 
ceit; they are laborious efforts of the mind 
in search of far-fetched similes, hyperbolical 
phrases for the expression of a simple idea, 
and inflict a painful outrage upon good taste 
and commonsense. What Catullus in clever 
epigram wrote of Mentula is appropriate to 
the scores of subsequent writers who vainly 
attempt things beyond their strength :— 


‘ Mentula conatur Pimpleum scandere 
montem : 
Muse furcillis proecipitem ejiciunt.” 


“ But the mischief is to be attributed in “* 


some measure to the vile habit amongst 
many modern so-cailed critics of praising 
everything that appears in print; or if they 
do not express their approval of a work not 
worth a penny, they suffer it, with a kind of 
passive endurance, tv makeéts own way. In 
fact, with some few exceptions, modern cri- 
ticism is nothing better than the mere 
toadyism of authors and publishers; indeed, 
it can be scarcely anything better, for there 
are few that I know possessed of that learn- 
ing, judgment, and sincerity necessary for 
the discharge of the censor’s duty. Hence it 
is, as Pope says— 

‘Such shameless bards we have, and yet ’tis 

true 
There are as mad abandoned critics too. 


Healthy literature, and stern, honest, but 
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not spiteful criticism, in my poor judgment, 
go hand-in-hand. What is your opinion? 

“I think you are perfectly correct. A 
man who undertakes the self-appointed duty 
should first ask himself if he be possessed by 
previous study and thought of the qualifi- 
cations you enumerate. There are many, 
judging from the ridiculous reviews one 
meets with, who sit in judgment upon sub- 
jects of which they are apparently altogether 
ignorant. It is really disgusting to see works 
of merit thus handled. An effort at smart- 
ness is made to take the place of argument, 
and a miserable pun often usurps that of 
sound learning. All this is very much to be 
deplored, because, as not one person in five 
hundred takes the trouble to think for him- 
self, the public, who will be led by the nose, 
shuuld be guided through the wilderness of 
flaunting weeds which encumber the path, 
to ground more valuable and better culti- 
vated. 

“The want of discipline, Eumolpus, can 
produce nothing but disorganisation. All 
mischief, whether social, religious, or politi- 
cal, is, in my opinion, the result of this insi- 
dious error. It is this laxity of thought and 
action which has weakened our church, 
enervated our Constitution, destroyed our 
drama, and vitiated our literature. I may 
also add that, in the opinion of many—and 
I entirely coincide with the number—the 
same pernicious influence has not passed by 
the arts of painting and sculpture. The 
subject is of too complicated a uature to 
discuss at present; but I may observe as an 
axiom that, until some further reward than 
money be conferred upon authors and artists, 
we can never expect to realise any high 
standard of excellence in either art or litera- 
ture. Money, unhappily, must now be made 
the primary instead of secondary incitement 
to labour; andthe chief aim, therefore, is to 
procure, as far as circumstances will permit, 
the comforts of present life rather than an 
empty reputation after death.” 

“I do not doubt, Cratinus, the correct- 
ness of your observation in reference to 
State rewards and honours; but it seems to 
me that the evil of which you complain is of 
too remote an origin to enable us to assign 
to it any definite period. As the cause is un- 
perceived, so also has been the gradual de- 
velopment of the effect. I confess, however, 
that I should be disposed to attribute the 
revolutionary principle in art to that great 
epoch in the world’s history, the era of 
Christianity. It was then that the inner 
man was changed. The tone of thought 
which before was Pagan, and therefore essen- 
tially material, became Christian, and there- 
fore spiritual. The ancients not only admired 
beauty, but they worshipped it. Beauty was 
identified with divinity—it was an attribute 
of the gods, Even when conjoined with an 
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ignominious character, we learn from the 
oldest and greatest of poets that it was held 
in honour. I need scarcely say that I allude 
to Nireus, the son of Aglaia and Charops, 
whose name is thrice mentioned by Homer, 
as being the handsomest man of all the 
Greeks that came to Troy. But, says the 
poet, he was unwarlike. This principle, or 
standard of beauty, was the goal to which 
every effort and thought of the Greeks 
tended, and that it might not become 
vitiated certain restrictive measures were 
adopted. Thus, although avictor at the Olym- 
pic games was entitled to an iconic statue— 
that is, a portrait—he never obtained 
that honour until after three victories; so 
greatly did the Greeks fear to impair purity 
of taste in art by admitting public statues 
deviating from their own severe but correct 
standard. The same care was also, as we 
learn, observed in painting; for the great 
picture of Timanthes, which represented the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, displayed the figure of 
Agememnon with his head veiled. The con- 
ception of the painter was good. At sucha 
time the face of the father is supposed to 
have been distorted by grief, and, therefore, 
painful to contemplate. The effects of grief 
are destructive of beauty, and, consequently, 
the head was veiled. Parrhasius, another 
celebrated painter, was his competitor, but 
Timanthes won the prize. The judges con- 
sidered that he alone had displayed a true 
appreciation of beauty and taste. The same 
idea—and, in my judgment, it is a very 
beautiful one—may be traced in many ex- 
amples of Greek sculpture. Now, as I before 
observed, the entire tone and tendency of 
man’s thought were changed when he be- 
came Christianised. Beauty was no longer 
identified with Heathen gods, because the 
entire system of Pagan worship was over- 
turned, and in a brief time altogether annihi- 
lated. The same inducements, therefore, to 
maintain the rigid standard of beauty ceased 
to exist. Thought was no longer ideal in its 
tendency, but dwelt in delight on those 
objects which served to convey a conception 
of the spiritual exaltation of which mankind 
was capable. Thus the portraits of Saints 
and Apostles were in direct violation of the 
old-established laws of art: they were, in 
fact, the iconic statues prohibited by the 
Greeks. The bounds once broken down, the 
ancient rules of art were altogether un- 
heeded or forgotten ; and hence, from begin- 
ning with a devotional tablet in commemcra- 
tion of an important event, the art of portrait 
painting became, under the general patronage 
of men’s vanity, a distinct study, which 
could not fail, ultimately, as indeed we see, 
to act most prejudicially in various ways on 
the progress and perfection of painting and 
sculpture. Judging from the public exhibi- 
tions, a foreigner might, at the present day, 
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declare the English to be a nation of portrait 
painters. The circumstances of the time, 
the changes the entire frame of society has 
undergone, and the blunted taste of the 
public, hold out but little hope ofa revival 
of those ancient and true principles of art 
which, although admired by all, are success- 
fully imitated by none. ‘The same observa- 
tions apply with equal force to poetry, and to 
the drama, The latter especially, being 
guided by the same laws of correct taste 
as art, has been affected much in the same 
manner, and to much the same extent. ‘The 
ancients avoided the portraiture of human 
suffering : the moderns aim at its successful 
development. ‘The ancients relied for effect 
upon the ideality of the spectator: the mo- 
derns seek the same end by materialising the 
most furibund and conflicting passions. In 
a degree not less important, though at first 
sight scarcely so manifest, the fables of the 
poets bear out the same principles. By them 
an absurd miracle was preferred to a mon- 
strous reality.” 

“1 do not quite comprehend you, my Eu- 
molpus: pray explain.” 

“T will endeavour todo so. Although the 
poet will afford numerous other instances to 
the same purpose, yet I select the fable of 
Halcyone to illustrate my meaning. You 
of course remember that the unhappy wife, 
warned by Morpheus in hersleep of the death 
of her husband Ceyx, goes to the shore, and 
amidst frequent accessions of violent grief, 
espies the floating body of her husband in 
the sea. Up to this point the circumstances 
are quite in keeping with nature and with 
human reason; her grief is not greater than 
the occasion might well call forth. Buton 
beholding the lifeless and pale corpse, it is 
carried a step further: her reason totters, 
and she is no longer human. In the excess 
of her love and grief she determines on self- 
destruction; and in the very act, and before 
reaching the water, she becomes a bird. 
Here, then, a prodigy is preferred by the 
poet to an exaggeration, It is more conso- 
nant with the ancient notions of beauty and 
correct taste, to thus violate possibility, than 
to attempt the further description of the con- 
vulsive struggles and the other frightful con- 
comitants which accompany violent death. 
Do you now comprehend me ?” 

“Perfectly. I think your illustration not 
a badone.” 

“ Thus, then, you perceive the canons of 
poetic licence are made conformable to cor- 
rect taste and refined sentiment. The fable 
I have quoted is agood example of the reli- 
ance placed by poets on the imagination of 
the reader: in other words, this is the tdeal- 
ism of which I before spoke. The same story 
treated by a modern writer, would, I ima- 
gine, have been distorted by the bizarre sen- 
timents to which the materialisation of the 


subject necessarily gives rise. In a word, 
then, [ am disposed to believe that your 
proposition — namely, a carelessness about 
perfection—is not, as applied to modern 
literature and art, altogether correct. To 
realise the same success we must have the 
same tone of mind to call it forth; and I 
think you will admit that this tone, charac- 
ter, bent, bias,—call it ‘what you will—arises 
not from any natural and innate quality, but 
from outward influences, which are quite ac- 
cidental and beyond human control. We, 
therefore, cannot command the same course 
of thought as the ancients, since we are not 
influenced by the same circumstances.” 

“There can be no doubt, my Eamolpus, 
that the argument you have dexterously used 
is applicable to men at all times and under 
all circumstances: but I am, nevertheless, I 
confess, somewhat loth to acknowledge 
that part of your proposition, in which you 
state poetical fancy to depend upon outward 
influences, and not from naturalinspiration.” 

“Pardon me, Cratinus ; you are now per- 
verting the meaning of the words I used. 
When I remarked that the tone or character 
of thought was derived from external cir- 
cumstances, I believe I did not at the same 
time state that mind itself was so derived. 
A rough block of marble once concealed yet 
contained the Medicis Venus, but it re- 
quired some exterior influence—that is, art, 
to bring it forth, A man may be naturally 
fitted for either a poet or a painter, and pos- 
sess endowments of the very highest kind; 
but immure him for life within the limits of 
four bare walls, and I am disposed to believe 
that neither the verses of the one nor the pic- 
tures of the other would possess a single 
qualification that should entitle it to our no- 
tice or respect. The material is there, but it 
requires to be worked, before it can be con- 
sidered usefnl.” 

“T see youraim; but I still have doubts 
upon the matter, and shall take some future 
opportunity for discussing them. Socrates 
was a Pythagorean, and so were many of the 
greatest philosophers the world has produced. 
I do not, of course, since I see you smile in 
false anticipation of my conclusion, intend to 
declare my credence in the transmigration of 
souls; but merely to suggest that what, after 
close and constant meditation, has been laid 
down bysuch men as truth, is at least deserv- 
ing of respect. Theremust surely have been 
some reason for the conclusion; and may it 
not have been derived from the fact that the 
human mind possesses the divine power of 
conceiving and of creating; of liberating 
itself at times from the entanglements of its 
earthly resting place, and, having overstepped 
time and space, of realising those almost 
prophetic ideas, which by the ancients were 
attributed to the memory of things past, while 
inhabiting another body? We know, for ex- 
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ample, that during sleep the soul or divine 
portion of our nature is given to wander, 
and in her devious and unchecked flight she 
gambols among scenes to us unknown, and 
not unfrequently exhibits a prescience of 
future events, as well as makes revelation of 
those past. Even down to our times the 
principle has been held to be correct which 
asserts that, in proportion to the severance of 
the connection between the soul and body 
the former increases in divinity. Hence we 
find that from the earliest recorded period of 
the world’s history, the spirit of prophesy 
has been supposed to fall upon a dying man. 
At that time the soul may be said to stand 
upon the confines of two worlds, and there- 
fore to Lave knowledge of both. It is this 
no doubt which gave rise to the respect paid 
by all nations to the words and injunctions 
of the departing. The most ancient example 
of the illustration of this prophetic power is 
found inGenesis, chap. xlix., wherein Jacobis 
represented to have “called his sons, and 
said, ‘ gather yourselves together that I may 
tell you that which shall befal you in the last 
days.’?”? Homer also affords instances of 
the same kind; Patroclus prophesies the 
death of Hector ; and Hector in his turn pro- 
phesies the death of Achilles by the hand of 
Paris and through the assistance of Apollo. 
It is confirmed also by Socrates in Plato, and 
in more clear and determined language than 
wefind elsewhere. ‘Iamnow,’ said he, ‘arrived 
at that condition in which men are especially 
endowed with prophesy—when they are on 
the point of dying.’ Xenophon, again, in 
words scarcely less positive, says ‘ the soul 
of man, indeed, then—that is, before death— 
seems to acertain extent to be divine, and 
foresees things about to occur.” Diodorus 
Siculus is evidence to the same effect. 
“ Aristotle,” says Sextus Empiricus, “ de- 
clared that the souls of men foretold things 
about to happen, just at the time they were 
on the point of taking their departure from 
the bodies.” Amongst the moderns I may 
quote Shakespeare. I consider this author- 
ity in every way the most adapted to my pre- 
sent purpose. Thus, in Richard II., act 2 
(as far as memory serves me), the dying 
Gaunt exclaims, in reference to his nephew, 
the young and self-willed King. 

“Methinks J am a prophet new inspired, 

And thus expiring do foretell of him.” 

Again, in Henry IV., Part I., the dying 
Percy is made to feel the same influence. He 
says— 

“0, I could prophesy, 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death 

Lies on my tongue.—” 

“Thus, then, you perceive that this opi- 
nion, whether true or false, has possessed the 
belief of men for upwards of three thousand 
five hundred years, and I leave you to deter- 
mine, my candid friend, whether it be not 
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entitled to more respect than to be dismissed 
in a few off-hand sentences, or rejected alto- 
gether as the dreamy fancy of a love-sick 
girl.” 

“T grant you, most learned Cratinus, that 
the argument you have used has opened a 
new train of thought, which I shall not fail to 
follow out, and then at our next meeting I 
will battle with you unguibus et fustibus, on 
your own ground. But pray do not devrive 
me of the pleasure of listening to some fur- 
ther extracts from your curious collection of 
manuscripts. As they have not been pub- 
lished, they are invested with additional 
interest. Pray proceed.” 

“Since you desire it, I will read you the 
only surviving portion of a grotesque masque 
said to have been played before Queen Eliza- 
beth at Kenilworth. The allusion to the 
Earl of Leicester seems to be found in ‘the 
Prince’ of the play. This exalted title was, 
perhaps, chosen both to gratify the enamoured 
Queen, and to flatter largesse from the mag- 
nificent courtier. The compliment to the 
Queen is rather neatly introduced, and if the 
entire masque were as good as this, it must 
have been a sight one would like to look 
upon ‘ pour le plaisir des yeux,” as the author 
of Telemaque says of the Island of Calypso. 
But here it is, good friends, so if you please 
Savete linguis’”? :— 


The Dialogue 


Between the Squire, Proteus, Amphitrite, and 
Thamesis ; being part of a Masque written 
for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth, by 
Peter Beales, the Writing Master. 


After the hymne song “Of Neptune’s 
Empyre, &c.,”” the play proceeds thus :— 
“ Squire. Proteus, it seems you lead a 
mery life, 
Your musick follows you where-ere you go : 
I thought you sea gods, as in your abode 





Mr. Collier, in his “ History of English 
Dramatic Poetry,” says that “verses of ten 
syllables without rhyme were first composed 
in English by Lord Surrey, in his translation 
of parts of the “ AEneid,” in the title-page of 
which it is termed a “ strange metre.” The 
earliest instances of its application to the 
purposes of the drama was in the tragedy of 
Ferrex and Porrex, by Sackville and Norton, 
acted before the Queen in 1561-2. The ex- 
ample was followed in Gascoigne’s Jocasta, 
played at Gray’s-inn; and at a still greater 
interval by Thomas Hughes, in his Misfor- 
tunes of Arthur, represented before the Queen, 
at Greenwich, in 1587. These, it will be re- 
marked, were plays either performed at court 
or before private societies. ‘The question is, 
when blank verse was first used in dramatic 
compositions performed at the public theatres 
of the metropolis ?” 
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So in your nature, had not been unlike 
To fishes, who as say philosophers 
Have so small sence of musick’s sweet de- 
light 
As ’tis a doubt, not fully yet resolved, 
Whether of hearing they have sence or no. 
“ Proteus. "Twas great discourse of reason, 
to regard 
The dreaming guess of a philosopher 
That never held his idle buzzing head 
Under the water half an hower’s space, 
More than that famous old recorded story 
Of good Arion, by a dolphin saved. 
“* Squire. Well, lett that pass, and to the 
purpose now ; 
I thought that you that are a demy-god 
Would not have fail’d my expectation thus. 
“ Proteus. Why so, faire squire? Is not 
my promise kept 
And duly the appointed day observed ? 
“ Squire. Yes, and ’tis that in which I rest 
deceiv’d: 
I rather deem’d, and not without good cause 
That those still floating regions where you 
bide, 
And th’ ever-changing nature that you have 
Nought els but breach of promise promis’d. 
“* Proteus. ’Tweare strange if that my word 
which credit keepés 
In future things and hidden secrecies, 
Shoulde fondlie faill in keeping promise 
made ; 
Fondlie indeed, when ’tis for myne availe. 
Here is the Rock; your Prison or your 


prise. 

But tell me, Squire—where is th’ appointed 
place 

In which we shall theis vaunted wonders 
see ? 


“ Squire. Well may you wonders terme 
them Proteus, 
For those be wonders that pass humane wit. 
Theis shall surpass thy wytt, though half 
divine. 
This is the place where all those promises 
Agreed upon, betwixt the Prince and you, 
Shall be performed, and shall be so performed 
So far beyond your doubting expectation, 
So far beyond his modest declaration, 
As you will say ‘threise happy Proteus 
Whose eares unblest were, to bless myne 
eyes.’ 
Amphitrite. Your far-set speeches make us 
two amazde; 
But tell us, Squire, what be those promises, 
And those agreed covenants, and whereou 
Did they arize ’twixt Proteus and your 
Prince. 
Squire, “ Faire Amphitrite, I will tell you 
all. 


After the victorie at Astrachan 

Had made an end of the Tartarean war, 

And quite dispersed our vanquished enemies 
Unto their hoordes, and huge vast wilderness, 
Our noble prince and his courageous knightes 


(Whose untyrde valour. in the batyll fought 

Was rather warm’d than fully exercisde) 

Finding no enterprize, that did deserve 

Th’ employment of their brave, united force, 

After assignment of a day and place 

Where bothe himself, and all his knights 
should meet, 

Disperst themselves in many sundry quests, 

To seke adventures as they should befall. 

The Prince himself who only was attended 

By me his Squire had many strange ex- 
ployts, 

Which, since they shortlie shall be put in 
print, 

Joined with Prince Arthur’s famous cronacle, 

I shall not now neede to repeate at large. 

Amongst the rest, where, as the time ap- 
proacht 

That as it was assigned wee all should meete, 

It thus fell out. The Prince one sunshine 


da 

Resting himself within a goodly tuft 

Of tall straite fir-trees, that adornde the 
shore, 

Reading a lettre, lately sent unto him 

From one of his brave knights, that did im- 
porte 

How hee in token of his duteous love, 

And for a trophe of his victories, 

Had lately sent him a commoditie 

Of pigmeys, taken in his private quest. 

Resting and reading, suddainely he spide 

Of porpoises a great unusual flock, 

Playing, and skipping, on the calmed waves. 

Drawne with this sight neerer unto the 
shore, 

Mounting a little cliff, hee soone discernd 

A cave, whose frame seemd more than na- 
turall, 

And viewing neer with wary heedful eyes, 

At length he spide thisfisheard(!) there aslepe 

Whom, by his heard and haviour, hee sus- 
pected 

To be this Préteus, as it was indeed. 

Our Prince straite ready at his fortune’s call 

Withe easy stealing steppes drew near unto 
him; 

And being neer, with great agility 

Seasd suddenly this demy god. 

He then surprised, resorted presently 

To his familiar artes and turning tricks. 


‘My lord, like to a skillfull faukoner, 


Continued still to keepe his fastend hold. 
“ Thamesis. The story of those oft trans- 
formed shapes 
I long to heer from you, that present weare, 
And an ey-witness of that strange conflict, 
“ Squire. And shall, fair Thamesis: know 
then, that Proteus, 
Viewing the gallant shape and budding youth 
Of my brave Lorde, the forme that he first 
took 
Was of a goodly Lady, passing faire 
Hoping belike, that whilst hee usde respect 
Dew to her matchless bewty and her sex, 
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Himself, being now unloosed, might slide 
away. 

But finding him that knew his wily shiftes 

Embrace him straiter(?) in that fayned shape, 

Next to a serpent he transformed himself 

With fiery eye, and dreadfull blackish skales, 

And three-forkt hissing tongue, which might 
affright 

Th’ undaunted Mr. of dread Cerbereus. 

Wherewith the Prince, rather enraged then 
feared 

Made him betake him to another forme. 

Which was a sumptuous caskett, richly 
wrought; 

Where out, when as it opte, many Diamonds, 

And Rubies, of inestimable worth 

Seemed by chaunce to drop into the sea. 

This, working nuught but skorne, and high 
disdayne, 

Hee lastly shewd him a sad spectacle 

Which was, the worthiest of his valient 
knights, 

And best beloved of my Lorde the Prince 

Mangled, and pierst with many a grisly 
wound, 

Weltering his valiant lymmes in purple gore. 

Gasping, and cloazing his faist dying eyes. 

This, with the Prince, now used to his 
delusions, 

Prevaild no more than did the rest before 

When Proteus, then, had changd his chang- 
ing weed,(*) 

And fixt himself in his owne wonted shape, 

Seeing no other meanes could ought prevayle, 

Hee ransom proffered for his-libertie ; 

And first of all, he offered to arread(*) 

To him, and all his knights, their fortune 


spell. 

But when my Lorde replyde, that that was 

fitt, 

For unresolved cowards to obtayne 

And how his Fortunes often-changing play, 

Woulde loose the pleasure, and take chief 
delight, 

If the catastrophe should bee fore-known. 

Then offered hee, huge treasures, laidies 
loves, 

Honour, and fame of famous victories. 

My Lord made answer that he never would, 

Offer his honour so great wrong, to take 

By guift, or magick without sweat or pain, 

Labour or danger, virtue’s truest price, 

That which by mortal hand might be at- 
chievde, 

And therefore wild him as a Demy-God, 

To offer somewhat, that might bee above 

The lowly compass of a humane power, 

When Proteus saw the Prince could make 
his match 

He told him then, how under the arctic pole 

The adamantine rock, the sea’s true star 

Was situate which by his power divine 

Hee, for his ransome, would remove, and 


plant 
Whereas hee should appoint, assuring him 


That the wide empire of the ocean 
(If his fore-telling spirit faild him not) 
Should follow that, wheare ere it should be 
set 
But then againe, hee added this condition 
(Which, as he thought could no way be 
performed) 
That first the Prince should bring him to a 
power 
Which in attractive virtue should surpass 
The wondrous force of his I’rne-drawing rock. 
My Lorde, that knew himself as well assured 
As Proteus, thought his owne match surely 
made, " 
Easely yielded to this covenant, 
And promised farther, on his princely word, 
That hee himself and 7 of his knights 
Would enter hostages into his rock, 
When’t should bee brought to the appointed 
place, 
Till this great covenant should bee performed 
Which now rests to bee done. 
Now, Proteus, 
Since ’tis a question of comparison, 
Blazon you forth the virtues of your rock. 
“ Proteus. What needeth words where 
great effects proclayme 
Th’ attractive virtu of th’ adamantine rock, 
Which forceth yron, that all things else 
com’ands ; 
Iron, of mettals prince by anncient right, 
Though factious men in vayne conspire to seat 
Rebellious golde in his usurped throne, 
This sturdie mettall, of such strength and use, 
Disjoynd by distance of th’ whole hemi- 
spheare, 
Continually with trembling aspect 
True subject-like, eyes his dread soveraigne. 
Thus bath this Load-stone by his powerful 
touch, 
Made th’ iron needle Load-star of the world. 
A Mercury, to point the gainest way 
In watery wildernes, and the desert sands. 
In confidence whereof, th’ assured mariner 
Doth not importune Jove for sun or stars, 
By this attractive force, was drawne to light, 
From depth of ignorance, that new-found 
world, 
Whose golden mines, Iron found, and con- 
quered. ‘ 
Theis be vertues, and extend so far 
Which you doe undertake to counterpoyse. 
Squire. Proteus, the seas have taught your 
speech to swell, 
Where work of winds doth watrie castels 
build ; 
But calme awhile your overweening vaunts, 
Prepare beleefe, and do but use your eyes. 
Excellent Queene, trew adamant of Hartes, 
Out if that sacred garland, ever-greene, 
Garland of virtues, bewties and perfection, 
That crownes your crowne, and dimmes your 
fortunes beames 
Vouchsaffe some branch, some pretious 
flowre or leafe, 
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Which, though it wither in my barren verse, 

May yet suffice, to overshade and drowne 

The Rock admired of this Demy God ! 

Proteus, stout Iron homager of your Rock, 

Impresa(°) of force, and instrument of warres 

Hathe praise indeed, yet place your praises 
right 

(For force to will, and warres to peace doth 
yield.) 

But that I’le give you.—This I fain would 
know, 

What can your Iron doo without armes of 
men? 

And armes of men, from Hartes of men doo 
move, 

The hartes of men, that’s it thence motion 
springs. 

Lo, Proteus, then, th’ attractive rock of 
hartes ! 

Hartes, which once truly touchéd with her 
beames, 

Inspiring purest zeale and reverence 

As well unto the person, as the power, 

Do strayt put off all temper that is false. 

All hollow feare, and schooled flattery. 

Turne fortunes wheele, they ever keepe their 
course, 

And stand direct upon thé loyall line. 

Your Rock claims kindred of the Polar star, 

Because it draws the needle to the North, 

Yet even that starr gives place to Cynthia’s 
rayes, 

Whose drawing virtue governs and directs 

The flotes and reflotes(®) of the ocean. 

But Cynthia, praised bee your watry raigne, 

Your influence in spirits hath no place. 

This Cynthia high, doth rule those heavenly 
tydes 

Whose soveraigne grace, as it doth wax or 
wane, 

Affection so, and fortunes eb and flow ; 

Sometimes with waves applauding on the 
shore, 

Sometimes retiring to their narrow deepes, 

The holy shrines draw pilgrims from all parts 

To passe the mountaynes, seas, and desert 
sandes. 

Unto this living saint, have princes high 

Of foreigne landes, made vowed pilgrimage. 

What excellencies are there, in this frame 

Of all things, which her virtue doth not 
draw ? 

The quintessence of wittes, the fier of loves, 

The Ayre of Fame, Mettall of courages ; 

And by her virtue, long may fixed bee 

The wheele of fortune and the Car of tyme. 

In the protection of this mighty Rock 

Have scepters strained, recovered wonted 
shape. 

People oppressed have preserved breath. 

Under the shadow of this blessed rock 

In Britton land, while tempests beat abroade 

The lordly and the lowly shepheard, both 

In plenteous peace have fedd their happy 
flockes. 
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Upon the force of this inviolate rock 

The giant-like attempts of power unjust 

Have suffered wreck: And, Proteus, for the 
seas 

Whose empire lardge your praised rock as- 
sures, 

Your guift is void; it is already heer, 

As Russia, China, and Magellanus Straytes(7) 

Can wittnes beare : well may your present bee. 

Impresa apt thereof, but sure no cause. 

Fisheard divine, congratulate your self 

Your eyes have won, more than your state 
hath lost. 

Yelde victory, and liberty, and thanckes. 

‘‘ Proteus. Against the truth, that land and 

seas avou, 

It fitts not Proteus make a vaine reply. 

The shallop may not with tall shipps con- 
tend, 

Nor windy bubble with a billow strive 

Nor earthly thing, compare with greatest 
Queene, 

That hath, or shall, a Regall scepter sway. 

Blest bee that Prince that forst mee see this 


grace, 

Which worldly monarkes, and sea-powers 
adore 

Take thankes of guift, and libertie of due.” 


FINIS. 

The masque being ended, the fcllowing 

song was chaunted by the characters before 
the Queene :— 


“ Shadowes before the shining sunne do 
vanish : 
The iron-forcing Adamant doth resigne 
His virtues, when the diamond doth shine. 
Pure holiness doth all enchantment banish 
And cullors of false principallity 
Do fade in presence of true majesty. 
Shepheards sometymes in lyon’s skins were 
cloathed, 
But when the royal lion did appeare, 
What wonder, though the sylly swaynes for 
feare 
Theyre bravery and princely pale have loathed: 
The lyons skin that graiste our vanitie 
Falls down in presence of your majesty.” 
“The word pale, I may observe, I have 
never to my recollection before met with as 
a substantive. It signifies ornament or de- 


‘coration.” 


“ The versification, it is true, is rather 
rough, but the concluding speech of the 
Squire is at once ‘pretty and apt.’ The 
compliment to the starchy Queen is cleverly 
conveyed, and no doubt brought to Peter 
Beales many ‘applications from persons who 
wished to learn to write in six lessons. I 
thank you, Cratinus, most heartily for this 
peep at your amusing and curious collection 
of papers; and although for the present I 
bid you farewell, yet I shall not rest content 
until I have made some further examination 
of ‘the rubbish drawer of a discursive reader.’” 
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NOTES. 
(') Fisheard. The word herd, as it appears 


here in composition, is irregular. Proteus 
being a god of the sea, the author, perhaps, 
considered its use in this sense justifiable, 
especially asin the next line we find the 
word applied to “a flock of porpoises.” 


(?) Straiter—i. e., closer, more firmly. 


(°) Weed—i. e., dress. It is obsolete, with 
the single exception of its compound, widows’ 
weeds. 


(*) Arread. From the Anglo-Saxon aredan, 
to counsel. In the sense here used it signifies 
to eaplain, to show. Thus, in Brown’s Brit., 
Part I. IL. :— 


“Arede, good gentle swain 
If in the dale below, or on yond plaine ; 
Or in the village scituate in a grove ?” 
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(5) Impresa. The word is Italian, and used 
formerly to be written impresa, or imprese. 
Here it signifies an emblem. Thus, in 
Peacham— 


‘“ Impresas, and devices rare, 
Of all her gallant knights.” 


(5) Flotes and reflotes. The ebbing and flow- 
ing; fromthe Latin fluttare or fluctuare—v. 
Etymol. Ling. Angl. 

(7) Russia, China, and Megallanus Straytes. 
In the yearl553 certain merchants of 
London, under the conduct of Sir Henry 
Willowbie, who was frozen to death in the 
journey, “opened the passage of Russia, be- 
fore this time uaknowne, running up with 
the river Dwina, till he came to sixty degrees 
of the Pole Articke, where a little monasterie 
is seated consecrated to Saint Nicholas.” 
The Straits of Magellan was discovered in 
1520. 





BREVITIES FROM JEAN PAUL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
By JOHN OXENFORD. 


I. THE DREAM AND THE TRUTH. 
Consolation at the Death-bed of a Female 


Friend. 


[The departed one was born on the 5th 
September, 1745; formed the tie of a happy 
marriage on the 19th of June, 1762; felt the 
pain of separation from her beloved after 
the 17th November, 1780; and followed him 
to the land of peace on the 27th April, 1797.] 

SLEEP conceals the first world with its 
nights and its wounds—and shows us a 
second world, and the forms which we have 
loved and lost, and scenes which are too 
great for the little earth. 

I was in the Island of the Blessed in the 
second world (thus I dreamed); the stars 
were nearer to me—the blue of heaven lay 
upon the flowers—all the breezes were tones 
——and repose and transport, which with us 
are separated, there dwelled together. And 
the dead, about whom had fallen the mist of 
light which veiled the higher heaven, reposed 
like soft evening suns in the blue ether. 

See, then the earth beneath came out of 
its depths, and the spring had covered it with 
its buds and flowers, When the earth came 
nearer to the Island of the Blessed, a voice 
full of love cried: “ Look down into your 
old earth, ye dead, and see the beloved ones 
whom ye have left, but not forgotten.” 

*Tis in spring-time the earth passes before 
the Eternal World, and before the Blessed, 
whose veil has sunk back into the Earth- 


clod—and therefore the poor mortal has in 
spring so much longing, so much foreboding, 
and so many reminiscences of the beloved ones 
he has lost. 

After the voice had spoken, all the blessed 
went to the shore of the super-terrestrial 
island, and sought on the pale earth the 
heart which they had prized. Then did a 
noble being look for his wife and for his chil- 
dren, round whom stood the spring of the 
earth, and who—had no spring. 

Oh! the father saw his children full of tears, 
and his wife, full of pain; he found the pale 
form, whose palpitating heart now reposes, 
and whose wet eyes are now cold, and closed 
beneath the murderous hand of anguish ; and 
when he saw the beloved of his early life, and 
how she was bleeding away on the thorns 
of earthly anguish, and how pain, with a 
graver of burning iron engraved life’s fare- 
well letter upon the sinking form, and how 
she lost only hope—not patience, and how 
her fading eye desired no more happiness 
than that of her children, and how these 
could only share the sleepless nights of their 
mother, but not relieve her of them ; then did 
the loving father sink down weeping, and 
pray thus: “Eternal One, let her die! 
Crush that bosom full of pain, and restore me 
my friend, and first beneath the earth heal 
the wounded veil—Eternal One, let her die !” 

And when he had prayed, the weary heart, 
and the torture, and life itself ceased, and his 
beloved returned back to his heart for ever. 
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Why do you weep? tender and loving 
children, that your parents, after equal pains, 
have now equal joys? And that after the 
winter of life the eternal May breaks in? 
Are you perplexed by the variegated spring- 
house under the earth, or by the black bound- 
ary-hill above the earth, or bythe heavy hand 
of decay, which obliterates the earthly wounds 
and scars and the whole form? 

No; let spring cast its flowers upon her 
cold face, and dry the tears from yours, and 
when you think of her with pain, say to your- 
selves by way of consolation—“ We have loved 
her from our hearts, and no one has wounded 
her, excepting him, who now heals her. 


II.—Tue Pocket Liprary. 


IT is possible that my young readers are pleased 
with me, when I tell them a story; but they 
will be grateful for twenty years afterwards, 
if they have turned it to account. 

Aubin, the dancing-master to the pages, 
had little time, little money, and still less of 
memory and books ;—and yet he knew nearly 
all by heart, and was not merely at home in 
the dancing-room. Iin vain endeavoured 
to solve this riddle by guessing,—I was forced 
to go, at once, to him, who was the riddle 
himself. Then I did not mingle with the 
scholars, but with the spectators who were 
present during the happy hours, when he 
gave dancing lessons to the pages and some 
female pupils in the great masquerade-hall. 

I came a little earlier than the pupils, who 
liked to dance in any place, excepting that 
where they had to learn. Aubin was al- 
ready there, and on seeing me, he put a little 
book into his pocket. “Iam happy enough,” 
said he, as it were to excuse his industry, 
“to have no time, and no tedium. I never 
feel that I am waiting for anything; for I at 
once pull a part of my pocket-library out of 
my pocket, and should do so even if I was on 
a bank to which the ferryman was only row- 
ing from the middle of the stream.” Be- 
tween his eight daily dancing-hours, and in 
the intervals of resting, he always stole some 
minutes for reading; and how contemptible 
by the side of such a thief uf minutes, ina 
good sense, appears a “thief of days’* in a 
badone! In the short quarter of hour of 
our discourse he displayed knowledge which 
made me uncertain whether, besides the art 
of dancing, he really understood theology— 
or jurisprudence—or astronomy—or history 
—or other sciences. 

After four o’clock the female dancing pu- 
pils interrupted our discourse with their 
own. I hope it was only one—one at most— 
who had not read the “Evening Hours of 
Mad. Genlis,” otherwises he would certainly 





* “Tagedieb” (thief of days) signifies an 
“idler,” but it is necessary to follow the ori- 
ginal word, to preserve the antithesis.—-T. O. 
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have been twice as polite, quiet, and modest. 
Perhaps she had not a mother who could tell 
her that a maiden ought to be even more re- 
served and modest towards a man whom she 
pays—be he dancing, writing, or ciphering 
master—than towards the friends of her pa- 
rents. Herr Aubin certainly blamed her for 
stopping longer than others, and intruding 
into our conversation, at last even putting a 
question which can never be proper—namely, 
which sex was best, hersor hisown? No 
person of breeding proposes a question which 
is troublesome for another toanswer. I relieved 
him of the trouble by relating a story from 
the “ Evening Hours of Mad. Genlis.” We 
had time, for he was waiting from five to six 
o’clock for fresh jumping-chafers, who were 
all sitting that day in the play-house. When 
the story was ended and the girl had gone, he 
surprised me by requesting me to tell it over 
again; “for he could retain no names,” he 
said, “ his memory had become an exhausted 
field, by reading incoherent things rapidly 
one after another.” To me this weakening 
of a memory which that very day had given 
me nothing but proofs of its strength, was 
incomprehensible; but the proposition is 
true that a person who sets about a new 
science or occupation, every minute destroys 
his memory. 

Fortune, or rather Schiller’s “ Don Carlos” 
—for the tragedy was played on that day— 
took away the scholars and gave me the 
teacher. He said that it should always be 
played on that particular day (the 22nd of 
July), because just on that day the hero of it 
bled himself to death. He knew the day of 
many events, when others do not know the 
century. I understood less than ever the 
weakness of his memory. He said that I 
had nothing to praise, but—at most, his 
pocket library. 

I therefore went home with him to the 
master-key of all riddles. 

Some thirty books, mere compendia of 
some thirty sciences, and not a leaf more he 
possessed. Often the chambers of the brain 
are empty and the book-shelves are full ; here 
it was the reverse. 

He at last took the key of a book-case and 
of his riddle, and opened both, that is to say, 
his pocket-library. 

There was nothing but extracts, and these 
shorter than usual. 

I will now tell my readers, who are fortu- 
nate enough to be in those years the loss or 
abuse of which no later years can repair—I 
will now tell them, I say, word by word, all 
that was stated to me by the dancing-master. 
I would not deprive him of the thanks which 
years hence they may pay him. 

“ Often,’’ he said, “I asked a person who 
took back to the circulating-library a thick 
book of travels to write me a single sheet full 
of its contents, but this he could not do. 
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After a month, he could not fill so much as 
an octavo leaf with an inheritance from the 
book. It was, therefore, not only no better 
than if he had not read the book, but much 
worse. I had dancing pupils who, every 
year, got through more books than days, but 
they did not find themselves 365 lines the 
richer.” And yet it is impossible, at the 
same time, to read much and to remark 
much. What was one to do? 

“Merely make extracts. I at first began 
to take from my book two or three singula- 
rities, like so many butterflies, and secured 
them with ink in my book of extracts. From 
myscience I raised my recruits. A space of 
three lines, and no more, I granted to every- 
thing remarkable. I only borrowed one 
book at a time, that I might read it more 
pleasantly and quickly; to borrow many is 
the same as buying them, one does not read 
them at all, or one reads them late. Often 
all the spirit which I press out of a book 
does not exceed a single drop; but neverthe- 
less, after ten years, I have still something, 
some advantage from a book, to show— 
namely, my drop. These extracts I draw out 
of my pocket like a scent bottle, everywhere, 
in the streets, in an ante-room, in the draw- 
ing-room; and thus I refresh myself with a 
few vivifying drops. If my memory were 
weaker, I should read them still oftener. 

“ The chief matter is, that I make extracts 
from my extracts, and distil the spirit once 
more. Iread them, for example, sometimes 
merely on account of the article of dancing, 
another time merely for flowers ; and this I 
carry with two words into smaller parcels or 
indices, and thus bottle off the cask. 

“ My full memory can lift and carry even 
a heavy weight of dates; I only separate it 
into 365 smaller burdens.” 

He then gave me his calendar. Every 
month occupied half a sheet, upon which, for 
every day in the month, was written, whether 
this was the anniversary of the birth or death 
of any famous man, or any great event, or 
whether it was a Greek, Jewish, or Roman 
festival, or what insect then happened to go 
into the earth, or what bird of passage 
chanced to set off for its winter amusements. 


Every morning he looked at the historical 
exercise for the present date, and in a year, 
he had more than twice 365 dates in his 
head. 

I could not help pressing to my own heart 
the man whose heart glowed for all sorts of 
knowledge, and confessing to him that I had 
gone nearly the same way since my fourteenth 
year. 

And you, dear boys, strive that you may 
one day be able to embrace me for a like 
reason. Forget not Aubin, the pages’ dan- 
cing-master, that had no time, and no money, 
and yet so much knowledge. If you do for- 
get him ;—then, out of a whole University- 
library rushing through your soul, not so 
much will remain as, diffusely written, goes 
into the catalogue. The flood of books flows 
away, leaves only a few shells, again over- 
flows your memory; and after this ebb and 
flow there does not stand in your soul one 
single plant, but a vast sand-desert. Then 
you cannot repeat it all, so you must at least 
read the old book over again, and thus at 
once go through what you have forgotten 
and what you have retained, when, in the 
same time, you might have got through 
something entirely new. At the end, you 
will find that for the repetition of your read- 
ing almost the repetition of your life is 
necessary. In short, forget what you will,— 
only do not forget my story. Even those 
among you who take fright here, and com- 
plain that they are now too old—those I take 
by the hand, and say to them, by way of 
consolation: ‘“ Only follow me and Herr 
Aubin; since you have set out so late on the 
road to knowledge, you have so much the 
more reason to choose the shortest. From 
the very same reasons that he and I go on 
with our extracting in the afternoon of life, 
you must begin with it.” 

If I am living ten years hence, I shall, on 
the anniversary of this day, think of this 
essay; and, looking towards all quarters of 
the world, I shall say: “There is in this 
circle certainly more than one man who is 
glad that ten years ago he learned what was 
done by Aubin, the pages’ dancing-master.” 
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THE JEWESS AND THE INQUISITOR. 
A TALE OF SPAIN. 


Cuapter I. 


THE sun was fast sinking into the west, 
shedding its departing radiance over Seville’s 
proud city, when the ponderous gates of a 
magnificent, though sombre mansion closed 
heavily upon one of tall stature who directed 
his steps towards one of the dark and narrow 
streets which abound in all the cities of 
Spain. He stealthily proceeded, until stop- 
ping before the door of a humble residence, 
he rang the bell violently as if impatient of 
delay. A ray of the sun, in its rapid decline, 
threw a reflection of its still lingering light 
on the features of a man, whose stern and 
heavy eye seemed to denote a total abnega- 
tion of all things earthly. His dark habit 
and measured step, to a superficial observer, 
had been warranty of much austerity; but 
those accustomed to pierce the mail with 
which the greater part of mankind are in- 
vested, would at a glance have observed the 
traces of stormy and conflicting passions, in 
the quivering muscles and the flashing eye. 

It was Padre Carlos Vedrosa, chief of the 
Inquisition, or, as it was termed, the Holy 
Office. 

At this period, the fourteenth century, a 
priest addicted to all the lower passions of 
humanity was no marvel. The priesthood 
of the medieval ages exhibited none of that 
self-denying simplicity which characterises 
the Catholic ecclesiastics of the present age. 
Padre Carlos Vedrosa was the archetype of 
the worst specimen of his class. 

Scarcely kad the bell sounded, when the 
door was opened by an aged female, who, 
perceiving from whom the summons came, 
silently saluted him, with much apparent 
deference, not unmixed with that dread 
created by the objects of our repugnance. 
The padre passed on, without deigning to 
notice the woman, who, having carefully 
closed the door, followed quickly upon his 
steps. He proceeded direct to a chamber on 
the first landing of a long and narrow spiral 
staircase, which was faintly lighted by a 
single lamp; and without summons or cere- 
mony he raised the latch and entered. 

The chamber, of somewhat spacious di- 
mensions, was lighted by a quaintly-formed 
silver lamp, suspended from a low but elabo- 
rately-fretted roof, shedding a pale and flick- 
ering light upon its massive and curiously- 
carved oak furniture. The walls were deco- 
rated with faded tapestry, enwrought with 
scriptural subjects, such as the Temptation 
of Eve, the Sacrifice of Abraham, and the 


Hanging of Haman, in colours as remote 
from nature as green skies and crimson fields 
could render them. 

Here was seated a maiden, whose age 
seemed scarcely to have reached eighteen 
summers. Her eye rested upon a large folio 
volume ; it was the formula of the Jewish 
Sabbath evening service. Her countenance 
wore that air of abstraction betokening a 
dreamy memory of some soul-fraught inci- 
dent. She was the very incarnation of love- 
liness—more than a “mere fragment of 
heaven.” Her brow, of height denoting an 
expansion of intellect beyond feminine at- 
tainments—eyes of lustrous darkness, con- 
cealed behind deeply-fringed lashes — the 
nose of that exquisitely-chiselled and aqui- 
line form, as are seen pourtrayed by the old 
painters of Italy when delineating the fea- 
tures of the “God Mother.” 

Leah Belasquez was richly endowed with 
all the graces of youth, and budding into all 
the fresh and radiant beauty of virgin woman- 
hood. 

As the door opened, she hurriedly con- 
cealed the Hebrew volume beneath the 
cushion of the high-backed chair on which 
she was seated. Beyond the fear of the con- 
cealment of the book having been observed, 
the presence of Padre Carlos Vedrosa occa- 
sioned no surprise, although the flush of dis- 
gust mantled on her cheek, and an almost 
imperceptible tremor pervaded her whole 
frame. 

Padre Cartos saw the agitation his coming 
had produced, and his countenance assumed 
the livid look which despised love ever 
creates ; but he struggled to repress his 
rising ire, and slowly divesting himself of 
his cloak and cap, which he flung upon a 
couch, he drew a chair near to her, and 
seated himself. 

Leah, who had remained standing since 
his entrance, at his signal resumed her seat. . 


Leah Belasquez was a new Christian, the 
appellation given to those Jews who pre- 
ferred Christian baptism to the lingering tor- 
tures of the Inquisition, or exile from their 
natal soil. 

The powerful love of fatherland induced 
this oppressed race to yield to the violent 
rescripts issued by the conclave of the Holy 
Office, and they entered the pale of the 
Romish Church, meekly tendering their 
humble brow, as they were coerced to be- 
lieve, to the saving efficacy of the regenerat- 
ing water. 
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These conversions, in every instance but 
simulated, excited strong suspicions in the 
breasts of the cruel and bigotted proselytizers ; 
strong doubts existed that conviction of the 
pure faith of Christianity—that belief in sal- 
vation through the blood of Christ—had 
taken root in the minds of their Jewish vic- 
tims; the utmost vigilance was consequently 
exercised.--every system resorted to in order 
to detect the slightest tendency to return to 
the religion of their fathers; and the fierce 
bolts of the infernal Inquisition, with all its 
refinements of horrid cruelty, were ever ready 
to fall upon the devoted heads of the New 
Christians. 

Padre Carlos Pedrosa, who had long 
nourished an unholy passion for the fair and 
youthful Leah, had received communication 
of a secret replete with the most imminent 
danger to the Christianised Jews, and he de- 
termined on making its possession the means 
of accomplishing, through the inspiration of 
terror, his base designs. The maiden, with 
that strong innate morality so conspicuous a 
feature among the daughters of Israel, fear- 
less alike of his vindictiveness and of the 
power she knew he wielded, had thus far 
frustrated all his attempts. 

Undisconcerted by the haughty glance of 
disdain Leah had cast upon him as he 
seated himself near her, Padre Carlos called 
her attention to the woman who had entered 
with him, and whispered to the maiden— 

“I would be alone with thee. Matters of 
high import to thee and thine, which may 
not be communicated in the presence of a 
third person, require it. Bid her withdraw.” 

Leah hesitated. 

“It must be so,” he said, seizing her hand 
with violence; and as suddenly loosing his 
hold, in subdued accents added— 

“ Leah Belasquez, it is necessary—thy 
safety—the lives of all most dear to thee hang 
upon the disclosure of my mission.” 

“TI will call thee anon, Rebecca,” said 
Leah, motioning the woman to retire; “ but 
be within call.” 

Rebecca seemed reluctant to leave, as if 
mistrustful of the priest’s purpose; but on a 
second and encouraging signal from her mis- 
tress she left the room. 

As soon as the padre found himself alone 
with Leah Belasquez, he rose from his seat, 
darting a withering scowl upon her, and in 
half-suppressed tones of rage thus addressed 
her :~-- 

“The brows of thee and thine have been 
sprinkled with the saving water of our holy 
church. Ye have knelt before the blessed 
cross, and have acknowledged that by and 
through faith in the Redeemer ye can alone 
hope to be saved. Ye have become Christians— 
at least ye have assumed to become so; but 
ye have not dreamed, perhaps, that the all- 
searching eyes of the ministers of the church 


have been upon ye. The obduracy of your 
race—the immutability of your faith in the 
God of Jacob—has kept awake the vigilance 
of our Holy Office. Ye have fancied your 
simulations had lulled it to sleep; but ye 
have rested on a rotten hope. The pretended 
renunciation of your belief in one and only 
God was a blasting and solemn mockery. Ye 
are still unwavering and steadfast adherents 
to your false creed, and the blasphemous fa- 
bles invented by the Rabbins of your Talmud. 
Ye have not deceived the Holy Office, who, 
with the approval of Rome’s sacred sovereign, 
has rendered this impious simulation punish- 
able with a slow and torturing death. Of 
such impious simulation thou and thine art 
attainted.” 

Leah sat motionless, her mind lost in the 
crowding apprehensions which were gather- 
ing there. 

Padre Carlos Vedrosa, who seemed to 
catch a ray of hope from the terror he had 
already inspired, continued :— 

“It may be ye will plead guiltless of the 
imputation; but hearken to me,” and he 
reddened to the top of his brow; “I came 
hither—hateful as I know my presence to 
be—to apprise thee of the perils which 
menace all of thy race who inhabit Seville. 
Your brethren hurl defiance at our power 
and authority, and sacrilegiously scoff at the 
vow they made at the baptismal font. Leah 
Belasquez, their hidden temple is discovered. 
Their secret underground gatherings to ce- 
lebrate their unholy worship have been made 
known to me, the Chief of the Inquisition, 
in whom all repressive power is vested. May 
my communication inspire thee with wise 
resolves! I would save those of thy creed. 
For thee I will brave the offeuded justice of 
Heaven—for thee, peril my immortal soul !”” 
And casting himself at her feet, declared his 
passion. 

Leah, terror-stricken, sprang from her 
seat, and with ineffable scorn recoiled from 
his polluting touch. 

“Thou still disdainest me,” said Padre 
Carlos, rising to his feet; ‘‘ Woe, then, to 
thee and thine! Hatred henceforth usurps 
the place of love. Thy accursed race shall 
be tracked to their den with the full perti- 
nacity of the bloodhound, nor one be left 
until his Jewish soul be cast into the fathom- 
less pit of perdition. Ere to-morrow’s dawn 
the heretical reptiles shall be unearthed ; and 
while thou witnessest—for so I will it—the 
racked miscreants wail at their last gasp, 
unblessed and unsanctified, thou mayest 
learn the extent of my power, and the fate 
that awaits thee if thou choosest to become a 
martyr to thy hatred of Padre Carlos Vedrosa, 
the Chief of the Holy Office !” and snatching 
up his cloak and cap hurried from the 
chamber. 

Leah was nigh swooning at the fiendish 
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look he cast upon her on leaving the room ; 
but the horrors which awaited her and her 
brethren soon aroused her to her wonted 
energy. She knew the malice which rooted 
at the heart of the priest, and shuddering at 
the realisation of his menaces, with the quick 
resolve which in danger ever inspires her 
sex, exclaimed :— 

“Even now they are gathered together for 
the sanctification of the Sabbath. I must to 
them. The danger of traversing the streets 
of Seville after nightfal alone, must be af- 
fronted. The discovery of their sacred re- 
treat must be made known to them without 
delay. On my promptitude hangs their 
safety or annihilation.” 

Leah was not alone actuated to this hazard- 
ous resolve by that mysterious sympathy 
which has existed for untold centuries be- 
tween the followers of the Jewish faith. 
Love had found its way to her heart. He 
upon whom her love had fallen was one of 
the secret worshippers. Summoning her 
waiting-woman she briefly stated her pur- 
pose, and, shrouding herself in a large man- 
tilla she sallied forth. 


Cuapter II, 


THE night was black, as nights are wont to 
be during the autumnal months, yet not 
quite moonless. The silver orb was occa- 
sionally visible from behind thick masses of 
cloud—a night, in fact, 

“ Whose nodding horrors make darkness visible.” 

Rapidly, yet sadly, though fearlessly— 
buoyed to the enterprise by the precursory 
threats ofher people’ssacrifice—she traversed 
the deserted streets, directing her steps to 
the city walls ; where, turning down aplanted 
pathway, she shortly arrived where a marble 
slab denoted the entrance of the subterranean 
synagogue. This soon yielded to the pres- 
sure of a spring and raised itself. Descend- 
ing numberless roughly-hewn steps, she 
dauntlessly wended her way through damp 
and low vaulted passages till she reached the 
sacred spot, and stood among her prayer-en- 
gaged brethren. 

The spot selected by these stedfast deni- 
ers of the Triune God was well calculated 
to show, in its full force, the fell oppression 
under which they writhed—the unrelenting 
tyranny of their sacerdotal persecutors, 
men who deemed that the God of their creed 
could alone be propitiated by countless hu- 
man holocausts. 

It was a narrow cavern, from the roof of 
which stalactites of every form and figure 
were dependent. The rugged walls were 
reeking with the exudations its humidity 
generated, A golden seven-branched can- 
delebra, containing seven wax lights, im- 
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parted a faint but mysterious light through- 
out this nature-formed sanctuary, though 
playing dazzlingly upon the crystallised and 
petrified formations. A rich and elaborately- 
worked curtain, upon which was embroidered 
in golden characters some biblical sentences 
in Hebrew, covered the Ark of the Law— 
the Holy of Holies—the sacred depository of 
the Pentateuch—the closet which contained 
THE worRD—“ the Tree of Life to those who 
lay hold of it”—‘ the law which Moses set. 
before the children of Israel by the command 
of the Lord,” written on scrolls of vellum. 

Some twenty men, wearing the Taleth, a 
fringed scarf used by Jews during congre- 
gational prayer, were engaged in chaunting 
the service for the Sabbath eve. When 
Leah entered, they were raising their voices 
in one accord, at the portion wherein they 
acknowledge “the Holy and Blessed One. 
He is our God and no other. Our King is 
Truth, and there is none besides Him.” 

‘These men, buried as it were in the bowels 
of the earth, were devoutly celebrating the 
fourth commandment, remembering the Sab- 
bath, and keeping it holily; firm in the faith 
which during centuries of oppression and 
misery has miraculously maintained its immu- 
tability—men, whose love ofnative land bound 
them to the place of their birth, whose brows 
had been coercively sprinkled with water, 
impotent alike to eradicate their veneration 
for the faith of their fathers, or to fructify an 
adverse belief, Among the grey-headed elders 
were several youths, equally wrapt in holy 
supplication that “ the Lord would remember 
them, and not confound them with their 
enemies.” 

For a time Leah’s presence was unob- 
served; a paralysing presentiment pervaded 
the whole assembly at her appearance among 
them; and some moments elapsed ere the 
cause was inquired into. One in the full 
bloom of manly beauty, whose eloquent eye 
and ample brow bespoke great nobility of 
soul and firmness of purpose, approached her. 

‘‘ Leah,”’ he said, “you love your brethren ; 
like them you bear the galling yoke of intol- 
erance—your presence here, at this hour and 
alone, bodes no good.” 

Leah, whose terrors had overpowered her 
—whose flood-gates of hope were all pent up, 
yielded to her emotions at the meaaces of 
Padre Carlos, now sunk into the arms of the 
youth who addressed her. 

Speedily recovering herself, she exclaimed, 
* Woe, woe to us all! our enemies have con- 
federated against us, and frameth mischief 
unto us. Your retreat has been discovered, 
and now—ay, even now they are on your 
track. Ye may not tarry here longer. Away! 
away! or in the sanctuary of our Lord will 
ye be taken. The accursed Inquisition is 
possessed of your secret.” 

The word inquisition struck dismay to 
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their hearts, and bowing low their heads, they 
murmured “The Lord hear us in our day of 
trouble !” 

* Flee ! oh, flee, my brethren, ere it be too 
late!” cried Leah, when one full of years, ani- 
mated by a holy enthusiasm, in accents of 
saintly fervour exclaimed, “ Our God first; I 
have been young, and now am old, yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken. Letus seek 
the Lord while he may be found;” and a 


hymn, such as the prophets found upon their 


lips when the fire of Heaven encompassed 
them, reverberated through the subterranean 
temple. Worldly matters for a time obtruded 
not upon their pious outpourings; all were 
intent in invoking the aid of their Almighty 
Father. 

The noise of footsteps alone awakened them 
from their prayer-bound reverie, and the slab 
which served to conceal the entrance to their 
place of meeting resounded with the repeated 
attacks of the instruments employed in re- 
moving it. Although the sounds boded 
approaching martyrdom, their faith in Him 
who brought their fathers out of the land of 
Egypt was so strong, they continued the 
hymn uninterrupted until its termination. 
The ribald curses of the familiars of the Holy 
Office were now distinctly audible, and for 
the first time they thought of the means to 
evade the onslaught which the bigotted fero- 
city of their pursuers rendered certain. 

Esau Cordova, the youth, and the betrothed 
of Leah, bade them place themselves under 
his guidance. He it was who had discovered 
the cavern, and proposed its appropriation 
for their holy gatherings. Well acquainted 
with all its sinuosities and egresses, he took 
the lights from without the symbolical can- 
delabra, although the act was an infraction 
of the Sabbatical law, and handed them seve- 
rally to the younger members of the congre- 
gation, saying, “the Lord will forgive this 
necessary violation ;” and urging them em- 
phatically to assist the more aged, he con- 
ducted them, specially shielding his beloved 
bride, through the'various intricate windings, 
which led to an outlet where, once safely 
arrived, he knew they would be beyond the 
reach of their inexorable enemies. After 
much difficulty they gained the entrance of a 
second cavern, the opening of which was so 
low that they were necessitated to enter it on 
hands and feet; while the mephitic vapours 
with which it was filled speedily extinguished 
their lights. Esau, fearing their terror and 
the sudden obscurity would deter them from 
proceeding onward, sought with the impres- 
sive eloquence so trying a dilemma suggested 
to rally their faltering courage, recalling to 
them the manifold instances of God’s mercy 
to the firm believers in his truth and unity; 
when he perceived in the distance a faint 
glimmering of the moon’s light, to which he 
directed their attention; and likening it to 


the cloud and pillar of fire which:led their 
fathers throughthe Wilderness, he succeeded 
in inducing them to follow in its direction. 
After much trepidation and difficulty they 
reached the outer ground—the ruins of an 
ancient and forsaken cemetery. Here, amid 
dilapidated gravestones, mouldering mauso- 
leums and ivy-covered elms, they poured forth 
their thanksgiving for the frustration of the 
machinations of those who had imagined evil 
against them. 

Their pious joy was soon converted into 
loud wailings. Leah—the angel of light— 
their liberating saviour, was not among them. 
She, who had, unappalled, faced every danger 
to shield them from harm, by timely intima- 
tion of the fate which awaited them, in the 
consternation consequent upon the extinction 
of their lights was left behind. 

Leah, who had become separated from 
Esau on their arrival at the cavern, struck 
her forehead against a projecting stone as she 
entered following him, and fell senseless to 
the earth, Her friends had reached the open 
air ere she had recovered, and from the still- 
ness which reigned around her, she knew 
were beyond the reach of her voice. She re- 
frained from calling for succour lest the pur- 
suers should gain a clue to the path by which 
they had escaped—preferring death in that 
noxious spot to their being captured. The 
faint light which had proved to her brethren 
the beacon of their safety, at that moment 
again revealed to her a means of egress; and 
groping her way in the attempt to follow, she 
placed her hand on some damp and nauseous 
reptile, and sunk to the ground overcome by 
the repugnance the contact induced. She 
had lain there but a few moments when she 
heard her name reverberate through the walls 
of what she deemed had been her charnel 
vault. With frantic rapture she listened, 
and starting to her feet, uttered a shriek of 
joy as she recognised the voice of her loved 
Esau. Ere its last breath had died away, 
she was strained to his anxious and panting 
bosom. 

Esau, on discovering the absence of Leah, 
bade his brethren disperse severally to their 
respective abodes; assuring them of his 
speedy return with the fond object of their 
solicitude. Reckless of the consequences to 
himself, as much as he feared them for the 
idol of his heart’s love, he retraced his steps 
to save Leah or to meet with her one com- 
mon grave. 

Prudence suggested instant departure; and 
encircling her waist, he was about to conduct 
her away, when the name of Leah Belasquez 
again rang through the cavern, in tones 
which this time sounded on her ear as the 
knell of death. Esau deemed it but the 
lengthened echo of his own voice, and im- 
puted her agitation to the horror of her 
situation; but the distant glare of torches, 
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and the loud hum of voices, but too plain- 
ly told them their pursuers were close 
upon them. They had proceeded but few 
steps on their way, when they were com- 
manded to stay in the name of the Holy 
Office. Instant vengeance would have been 
wreaked upon the wretched pair by the sava- 
ges who were in their pursuit but for the 
interposition of one wearing a visor, who 
followed them. At a signal from him the 
disappointed bigots sullenly retired. 

The light of the torches revealed this foul 
and horrible spot. It was an irregularly- 
vaulted passage, encumbered with stones, 
which the dilapidation of ages had strewn 
about it—its dank walls were covered with 
enormous fungi; while bats and obscene 
birds and reptiles, disturbed from their ac- 
customed repose by the lurid glare, were 
flitting affrighted at the unusual light. 

Not less horrible was the picture it now 
presented: Armed sacerdotal myrmidons, 
whose livid looks denoted the impatience 
with which they awaited the orders of their 
superior to immolate their Jewish victims— 
two beings, strong in faith and love, bound 
in the embrace of eternal union, awaiting 
with placid resignation the fiat of their death— 
a tall figure in sable suit, masked like the 
invisible executioner who conceals his hate 
in order to strike with greater force, writhing 
in all the alternations of mute astonishment, 
despised love, and jealous rage. 

Padre Carlos Vedrosa, for he it was who 
wore the visor, commanded the heretics to be 
torn asunder; an order promptly and sa- 
vagely executed. Leah was borne swooning 
away, followed by the priest, who pitilessly 
and licentiously exulted at the unexpected 
issue of his treacherous enterprise. To 
satisfy his hatred and his love, Esau wes con- 
veyed to the dungeons of the Inquisition; 
and Leah awoke to returning reason in the 
splendid palace of Padre Carlos Vedrosa. 


Cuarter III. 


Eicut days had elapsed since the fatal” 


night that consigned Esau Cordova to a dun- 
geon; and Leah Belasquez to the no less 
dangerous passion of Padre Carlos Vedrosa. 
The expeditive proceedings of that occult 
tribunal, the Holy Office, is matter of history. 
When the bosoms of those delegated to dis- 
pense justice are swayed by unholy passions, 
the bandage of justice falls. Thus the In- 
quisition, founded when religious bigotry 
was rampant, devised unheard-of tortures, 
and practised upon its helpless victims all 
that the refinement of cruelty could invent, 
All were condemned unheard upon the mere 
tpse verba of any zealot fanatic. To be sus- 
pected was to be guilty. The right of de- 
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fence was suppressed, and the judges, high 
dignitaries of the church, equally blinded by 
the thirst of power as by intolerant zeal, in- 
carnadined their souls with torrents of inno- 
cent blood. 

While Esau was pining in the dreary cells 
of the Inquisition, what was the fate of Leah? 
Had she succumbed to the fascinations of 
wealth and power, or had the blow given to 
her hopes and affections felled her? Heaven 
had preserved her innocent. 

Skilful in reading the mind of Padre Car- 
los, Leah had discovered the contending 
emotions against which he was struggling, 
and she supported herself with the hope of 
rendering this faculty subservient to her 
intentions by cautiously resisting his im- 
pure importunities. 

Padre Carlos’s passion for the Jewish maiden 
was no ordinary one. He truly loved her, 
and, Ahasuerus like, would have raised her, 
a second Esther, to his throne. His passion, 
even in its wildest storms, would moderate 
when the light of her lustrous eye fell upon 
him ; it was like oil upon the turbulent 
waves, calming its tempests, and curbing the 
fury of its tumultuous outbreaks. Leah saw 
this, and resolved on employing it as a means 
toanend. Gentle and persuasive, when he 
insidiously endeavoured to corrupt her she 
would lead him away from his base inten- 
tions ; and when in the ardour of his affec- 
tion he spoke to her in the language of 
menace and despair, she would disarm him 
by her noble and dignified bearing. She 
sported, as it were, with the tiger, even at 
the hazard of receiving some marks of the 
animal’s regentment. The motive was aholy 
one—the life and safety of him who was en- 
shrined in her heart of hearts. This end she 
felt would justify the means she employed to 
effect it. Her brethren, she knew, had 
escaped unrecognised, and were in safety. 
Esau was the single victim of his religious 
faith and his love. She succeeded in obtain- 
ing from Padre Carlos the sworn promise of 
her lover’s release, and immunity from all 
pains and penalties. 

One night, when her slumbers were free 
from the perturbed dreams which were wont 
to haunt her fevered mind, she saw in the 
phantasy of her tranquil sleep the restoration 
to freedom of her affianced Esau, and awak- 
ing from the transport the dream had created, 
she found Rebecca, who had been with her 
since her retention in the mansion of the 
priest, watching over her in an attitude of 
agony. 

Leah, who had scarcely returned to awak- 
ing consciousness, at first perceived her not, 
and, with the blissful vision still before her, 
she exclaimed— 

“Yes, Esau, our tribulations have ceased. 
Thou art free, and I 

“ Alas, alas!” cried the sorrowing attend- 
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ant, “‘his days are numbered. To-morrow’s 
light witnesseth his soul’s flight to heaven. 
It is so ordained by the cruel enemies of our 
faith.” 

“No, no; thou speakest not truly. I 
still dream. It cannot be!” and Leah 
bounded from her couch as if stricken by the 
fire of Heaven. 

“ Be patient, sweet mistress,” imploringly 
spoke the attendant.” The fiat of Padre 
Carlos has gone forth; and proclamation is 
made that on to-morrow, Esau Cordova, or, 
as he is named, the Obdurate Heretic, suffers 
death by autoda fe. Verily our persecutors 
are swifter than the eagles of the heaven; 
they pursue us in the mountains, lay wait 
for us in the wilderness.” 

“It shall be so!” cried Leah; “it shall be 
so!” and hurrying on her garments she 
darted with the lightning’s speed from her 
chamber and proceeded to that of Padre 
Carlos, resolving to save her condemned 
lover or re-enact the scene of Judith and Ho- 
lofernes. Rebecca, a prey to the keenest 
anguish, followed. 

Half-attired, with dishevelled hair, Leah 
reached the door of the sleeping chamber of 
the priest, where, placing her ear to the key- 
hole, she discovered by his breathing that he 
had retired to rest. Opening the door, she 
entered cautiously, and with shrunken heart 
approached his couch, 

Padre Carlos was in aprofound sleep. No 
visions of the terrible scenes in which he had 
enacted the principal part—no phantasma of 
the retributive judgment which awaited him 
seemed to burthen his brain; he lay placid 
and still, like the tiger filled to repletion over 
the mangled remains of his prey. 

Leah was about to awaken him, but on 
approaching closer to his couch she perceived, 
despite the dim light of the room, the glitter 
of aring upon his finger—his hand was on 
the coverlet of the bed—and she murmured 
inward thanks for the discovery. She re- 
called how Padre Carlos had ofttimes re- 
counted to her the power that ring conferred 
to the bearer in opening every gate of the In- 
quisition. She would become its possessor ; 
it was worth the venture. She breathed a 
prayer that she might succeed in removing 
it—her prayer was heard; the ring was 
hers; the priest had not stirred. 

Casting around her the black robe of the 
inquisitor which lay beside his couch, she 
silently withdrew. Finding her faithful Re- 
becca without, she hastily imparted to her 
her success, and desired her to be prepared 
within an hour, near the prison gates with 
two pilgrim robes; and with the heroism 
which the hope of Esau’s delivery inspired, 
she quitted the priest’s dwelling and sped 
her way to the prison of the Inquisition. On 
the production of the ring the gates were in- 
stantly opened to her; and she was con- 
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ducted to the cell where Esau, like another 
Daniel in his captivity, was groaning under 
the weight of his fetters. His sufferings 
were subdued by his mental energies. He 
was patient, and resigned to his fate. His 
approaching end was communicated to him 
by a priest, who with crucifix in hand sought 
by taunts and personal indignities to embit- 
ter his latter moments. Leah’s fate alone 
had occupied all his thoughts, and the priest 
left him in a state of silent stupor. Leah, in 
the power of the unrelenting padre, tortured 
each moment of his wretched existence. 
Fettered to the walls of a narrow cell, from 
which the light of heaven was excluded, and 
crouched upon damp and musty straw, Esau 
heeded not the presence of her whose destiny 
had rendered his incarceration tenfold more 
horrible. His gaolers were even unnoticed 
until the operation of removing his fetters 
had commenced, when, conceiving his last 
hour had arrived, he silently and passively 
followed, impressed with the conviction he 
was being conducted to the scaffold, another 
sacrifice at the bloodstained shrine of re- 
ligious intolerance, the fell immolator of 
greater numbers than the car-slaughtered 
devotees of the Hindoo Juggernauth. 

Leah with difficulty suppressed the emotion 
which at times nearly o’ermastered her ener- 
gies. Aware that the merest exhibition of 
the joy which bounded in her bosom as each 
step brought her nearer the goal of her de- 
sires would have dashed down her cup of 
hope, she curbed her struggling feelings, and 
followed without seeking to be recognised by 
Esau until they reached the outer gates. 

The threshold was crossed. She had 
heard the creaking hinges telling the prison 
doors had closed upon them. She felt again 
the clear air of heaven fanning her fevered 
brow ; yet spoke she not a word. Onward 
she led, still unrecognised by Esau, cau- 
tiously revealing herself to him, and detail- 
ing the means by which she had effected his 
liberation. Enforcing the necessity of pru- 
dence, and the repression of his over-excited 
feelings, which, in the exuberance of his bliss, 
she feared he might give utterance to, they 
proceeded in mutual but silent congratulation 
to the suburbs of Seville, having previously 
donned the pilgrim’s robes which the faithful 
Rebecca had. procured. 

Crossing the spacious square where the 
auto da fe—those solemn and cruel mockeries 
—were enacted, several workmen were busily 
engaged heaping up piles of tarred faggots, 
and bandying ribald jests on the approach- 
ing roasting of ‘‘a plump young Jew.” 

The truth of Rebecca’s assertion was veri- 
fied. These preparations were making for 
the beloved partner of her heart’s idolatry. 
With what fervour did they both pour out 
their grateful thanksgivings to that God 
who, in His mercy, had saved them both, as 
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he had done those who passed through the 
divisions of the Red Sea. They prayed that 
their enemies might be “as grass upon the 
house-top, which withereth before its matu- 
rity.” Leah, to avoid exciting suspicion, ques- 
tioned one who appeared to be the principal. 

‘Thou art busy I see, and at an untimely 
hour. Somestiff-necked heretic I presume exe 
piateth to-morrowhis sacrilegious contumacy.” 

‘¢ Ay! one only of the Jewish swine,” was 
the reply, “but anon a host of suspected de- 
scendants of those who spat in the face of our 
Lord shall burn, tothe terror of their accursed 
race.” 

Leah shuddered and sought support on 
the arm of Esau, who alike bewailed the 
horrid fate which awaited his brethren. 

“Ifa few hours may be spared from your 
holy peregrinations,” continued the first 
speaker, “a goodly, wholesome spectacle will 
be afforded ye. One Esau Cordova, detected 
at worship in an underground synagogue, is 
to be offered up as a burnt sacrifice to our 
Lord and Saviour, and with him the cursed 
scrolls and paraphernalia found in the unholy 
gathering place.” 
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“ Sagta Maria!” said one other, “ we will 
prove-choice cooks, nor spoil the fire for want 
of fuel.” 

Ye had better tarry, holy ones, and witness 
how the craven Jew’s carcase will crackle 
amid the flames.” 

May all who hate Zion be confounded !” 
ejaculated Esau—“ our purpose admits of no 
delay. Farewell!’ Muttering curses upon 
their ruthless persecutors they hurried on- 
ward. The laughter and jibesof the workmen 
continued to ringupon their ears, in the still- 
ness of the night, for some time. 

As pilgrims journeying on a holy mission 
they obtained a place of rest and conéealment 
until the next night, when they continued 
their journey until they reached the first port; 
where, finding a vessel bound for France, they 
embarked, and after a short and prosperous 
voyage, landed in a nation, where, although 
religious persecutions were not unknown, 
and their creed contemned, they were suffere 
ed to worship their God in an authorised 
temple, and beyond the atrocities of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 





THE LAST 


“Have you read the last new novel ?” in- 


quired a morning visitant to our editorial 
cell one day last week. 

“Read it!—why, no. But what do you 
call the last new novel ?” 

“Lor! why I thought editors knew every- 


thing. I was talking about ‘Jane Eyre.’* 

“¢Jane Eyre’—a queer name—hav’nt 
heard of it, madam,” we replied. 

“Well to be sure! I have called upon 
fifty people at least this morning, and no one 
has heard of it. I made sure you would have 
heard of it if no one else had.” 

Within our own heart’s cell we did think 
it rather strange that we had not received 
the book. But in a few hours our surprise 
was over. In due course of time it came to 
our hands, wrapped in decent brown paper, 
and bearing on a neatly-written scrip of 
paper the words, “With the publisher’s 
compliments.” Of course publishers are 
always civil to editors. No one ever doubted 
the fact for a moment. There is a link bee 
tween them of the very tenderest descrip- 
tion. Well, that is nothing to the purpose 
now. We snuffed our editorial candles, put 
our feet into our editorial slippers, raised 
them to the fender, and then ordering our 





* “Jane Eyre,” a nove), in three volumes. 
Edited by Currer Bell. London: Smith and 
Elder, 1847. 
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maid of all work to bring the candles and 
snuffers, with a cup of coffee, prepared to 
peruse the new novel submitted to our 
hands. Now, for once we resolved to do 
what editors are supposed never to do—viz., 
read the book, if we possibly could, and hoped 
with the aid of the coffee to be kept at least 
from a state of lethargy. ‘To do our author 
strict justice we did not actually fall asleep 
once, our faculties being kept in a state of 
watchfulness by the extraordinary daring of 
the writer of “Jane Eyre.” 

We have undoubtedly once before met 
with this authoress. Though appearing 
under a new guise, there are resemblances 
in point of faith, opinion, and thought, which 
carry us in imagination back to another pro- 
duction quite as bold, quite as daring, quite 
as much distinguished for its insidious ten- 
dency, as the present volume. We do not 
point out the work lest we should make an 
error, and ascribe the productions of one 
writer to another, and thus heap unneces- 
sary obloquy upon her head. It would be no 
credit to any one to be the author of “ Jane 
Eyre.” It is the boast of its writer that she 
knows how to overstep conventional usages 
—how, in fact, to trample upon customs re- 
spected by our forefathers, and long des- 
tined to shed glory upon our domestic 
circles. 


The present age is full of the elements of 
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a thousand changes. From the lowest to 
the highest rank of society, the example of 
discontent is set. There is discontent among 
our poor, our middling classes, and our aris- 
tocracy; there is unsettledness in our po- 
licy ; our very religion is not free from the 
attacks of innovators; new creeds are being 
blended with the old, discarded opinions are 
revived, obsolete maxims, and a leaning to- 
wards a faith we have abandoned, is observ- 
able. In this state of inquietude what won- 
der is it that many blows should be attempted 
to be aimed at our institutions, political and 
social? Against the latter, indeed, there is a 
steady though prolonged warfare. There are 
restless spirits abroad who aim at resolving 
society into its original elements, and substi- 
tuting for an orderly, admirable harmony in 
the conduct of affairs, an unquiet spirit of 
insubordination. The number of the foe is 
large, but it will have ranged against it the 
legions of Honour, Justice, Truth, and Reli- 
gion. A battle of opinion is to be fought, 
and in its issue the whole nation is interested. 
The question to be decided is, whether we 
shall continue to cherish respect for the 
faith, the customs, and religion of our ances- 
tors, and go on in a steady course of improve- 
ment until we reach the perfection of human 
civilisation, or shall we pause in our career, 
and instead of the dictates of virtue, follow 
those alone which a debased nature awakens 
within us? In times past, it was the desire 
of most men to excel rather in good than in 
evil. To improve the human race—to ele- 
vate its notions, purify its passions, andincul- 
cate the necessity of strong virtue, a con- 
tempt for evil, a respect for good—was the 
object of such as came forward and placed 
themselves before the public. They were 
respected, and taught others the way to re- 
spect themselves. To hush the voice of discon- 
tent—to harmonise differences—to smooth 
down roughnesses upon the surface of so- 
ciety—to unite mankind in the bonds of bro- 
therly love—was the professed object of the 
men who undertook the task of popular re- 
generation. People were once ashamed to 
stand forth as the advocates of vice—as the 
encouragers of immorality—as the promoters 
of every degrading vice; but such barriers 
are unhappily broken through, and not by 
men only, but by women, from whom we na- 
turally look for all that is gentle and love- 
able. The desire of the present generation 
is to be bold and fearless. Their boast is, 
that they dare to overstep “conventional 
rules,” and by conventional rules they mean 
all moral, religious, and social laws. To be 
bold is to be wise, and writing young la- 
dies, instead of endeavouring to win upon us 
by their gentle manners, intellectual conver- 
sation, and polished mind, seek to dazzle us 
by their peculiar displays of disregard of all 
modest diffidence, and the reserve which is 


the chiefcharm of their sex. Theirdelight isin 
startling a crowd of men by their new 
opinions. They love to show their freedom 
from all restraint—to declare before assem- 
bled multitudes that they have at once burst 
the fetters; and, having passed the rubicon, 
care not how far they now proceed. Most 
of the novels with an immoral tendency that 
have appeared this season are from the pen 
of women. We could enumerate a whole 
list of them, but that it is beside our pur- 
pose to do so at the present moment. 

In “Jane Eyre” the immorality is peculiar. 
It does not, of course, profess in the least to 
encourage vice—on the contrary, it speaks in 
the strongest terms against it; but the writer 
evidently seeks throughout to show how im- 
possible it is to reconcile love of religion 
with love of mankind. The authoress endea- 
vours to persuade us—indirectly, it is true— 
that the happiest persons are those who live 
on in the world with only an occasional 
thought of God, who remember him only in 
moments of anguish, who forget his very 
existence until acute pain or sorrow sharpens 
their perceptions, and makes them see all 
through a new medium ; true religion she evi- 
dently understands nothing of. She can prate 
about eternity and another world, talk glibly 
about the works of the Creator in general 
terms, but she cannot understand the pure 
ennobling influences of true Christianity; she 
cannot comprehend how his followers can 
love the Almighty with truth, and at the 
same time suffer their human affections to ex- 
pand in hallowing circles around them, 
warming the hearts of their fellow men, and 
drawing near the bonds of brotherly love. 
The authoress of “Jane Eyre” seeks to dis- 
gust people with all such as are imbued with 
strong principles of religion. She may, un- 
doubtedly have met with a few unworthy 
specimens of clergymen who do dishonour to 
the name of Christ, but as a class it is an 
unworthy task to seek to cast obloquy upon 
them. 

In the clergyman of her story the author- 
ess of “Jane Eyre” assembles all that is 
mean, despicable, and uncharitable. His 
discourse is the most orthodox that can be 
imagined, his doctrines are the purest, his 
opinions the most benificent. He can talk 
for hours together about ‘“ the lake burning 
with fire and brimstone,” humility and 
Christian grace, the necessity of mortifying 
the flesh, and so forth. And in order to 
carry the last rule into practical effect, 
starves the children of the charity school, 
feeds them on burnt porridge, and pockets 
the funds intended to support them in com- 
fort. Had this been the only specimen of 
the kind we should have imagined it to be 
merely one result of our authoress’s sad ex- 
perience of life, but on every occasion a blow 
is sought to be struck at true religion. To 
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be religious is to shut yourself completely 
out of the pale of human affections and vir- 
tues. You must become a stoic or you are 
no true Christian. You must forget that 
you are sent into the world to perform high 
duties. You must look upon yourself asa 
mere machine, destined to inflict evil upon 
mankind, but absolved from all sin if yon 
but speak about religion. To elevate reli- 
gion to its proper standard, to make men 
feel how much it challenges our love and 
respect, would be to show how much it puri- 
fies and cleanses the heart ; what noble vir- 
tues it teaches us, what love towards man- 
kind, what charity, what pity for their errors, 
what sympathy for their distress. Instead 
ofall this we are taught to feel that it hardens 
the heart of man, deadens its sympathies, and 
renders him incapable of all feeling. In St. 
John Rivers, our authoress has sketched a 
model of what she considers clergymen and 
missionaries to be. He isa type of the order 
—acold, stolid, unimpassioned, unfeeling man 
—incapable of being moved by love of any 
kind. ‘This is what all missionaries are in 
the estimation of the authoress of Jane Eyre. 
The heroine herself is a specimen of the bold 
daring young ladies who delight in over- 
stepping conventional rules. She com- 
mences by displaying her pugilistic propensi- 
ties, when a child. She manifests an audacity 
beyond her years, is possessed by the feelings 
of a woman at the age of nine or ten, appre- 
ciates persons’ characters, understands. their 
motives with wonderful sagacity. ‘Like all 


heroines, she is clever, but not handsome by 


any means. There is something, of course, 
extremely \prepossessing—something which 
everybody likes about her. She is an orphan 
in a state of miserable dependence upon her 
aunt ; she is sent to school, where she endures 
all kinds of privations, and at last quits it for 
the postof governess in a gentleman’s family. 
This individual is a queer, disagreeable, 
ill-tempered, ruffianly, ugly man, about forty 
years of age. Jane Eyre, however, contrives 
to fall deeply in love with him, and the 
gentleman with her. His story is a strange 
one ; but though he has committed all kinds 
of excesses, that is nothing. He is strange, 
and so Jane Eyre falls in love with him. 
They are about to be married, when it is 
discovered that Mr. Rochester, the bride- 
groom, has a wife already, who is confined up 
stairs at the top of the house. The scene in 
which she is visited is disgusting beyond 
description, There is something revolting 
in the way in which the unfortunate sufferer 
is spoken of :-— 

““We mounted the first staircase, passed 
up to the gallery, proceeded to the third 
story: the low, black door, opened by Mr. 
Rochester’s master-key, admitted us to the 
tapestried chamber, with its great bed and 
its pictorial cabinet. . ‘You know this place, 
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Mason,” said our guide. ‘She bit and 
stabbed you here.’ 

“He lifted the hangings from the wall, 
uncovering the second door; this, too, he 
opened. In a room without a window, there 
burnt a fire, guarded by a high.and strong 
fender, and a lamp suspended from the ceil- 
ing by achain. Grace Poole bent over the 
fire, apparently engaged in cooking some- 
thing in asaucepan. In the deep shade at 
the end of the room, a figure ran backwards 
and forwards. What it was, whether beast 
or human being, we could not at first sight 
tell; it grovelled, seemingly, on all fours ; 
it snatched and growled like some strange 
wild animal, but it was covered with clothing, 
and a quantity of dark grizzled hair, wild as 
a mane, hid its head and face. 

“¢Good morrow, Mrs. Poole,’ said Mr. 
Rochester. ‘ How are you? and how is your 
charge, to-day.’ 

“© We're tolerable, sir, thank you,’ replied 
Grace, lifting the boiling mess carefully on 
to the hob; ‘rather snappish, but not 


*rageous.’ 


“A fierce cry seemed to give the lie to her 
favourable report; the clothed hyena rose 
up, and stood tall on its hind feet. 

“© Ah sir, she sees you!’ exclaimed Grace ; 
‘ you’d better not stay.’ 

“*Only a few moments, Grace; you must 
allow me a few moments.’ 

“*Take care, sir! for God’s sake, take 
care.’ 

“The maniac bellowed; she parted her 
shaggy locks from her visage, and gazed 
wildly at her visitors. I recognised well 
that purple face—those bloated features, Mrs. 
Poole advanced. 

“ ¢ Keep out of tne way,’ said Mr. Roches- 
ter. thrusting her aside. ‘She has no knife 
now, I suppose, and I’m on my guard.’ 

“* One never knows what she has on ; she 
is so cunning, it is not in mortal discretion 
to fathom her craft.’ 

“«We had better leave her,’ whispered 
Mason. 

“Go to the devil!’ was his brother-in- 
law’s recommendation. 

“«¢?Ware !’ criedGrace. The three gentle- 
men retreated simultaneously. Mr. Roches- 
ter flung me behind him; the lunatic sprang 
and grappled his throat viciously, and laid 
her teeth tohis cheek. They struggled !—she 
was a big woman in stature, almost equalling 
her husband, and corpulent besides: she 
showed a will to win the contest—more than 
once she almost throttled him, athletic as he 
was. He could have settled her with a well- 
planted blow, but he would not strike, he 
would only wrestle. At last he mastered 
her arms. Grace Poole gave him a cord, 
and he pinioned them behind her; with more 
rope, which was at hand, he bound her toa 
chair, The operation was performed amidst 
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the fiercest yells, and the most convulsive 
plunges. Mr. Rochester then turned to the 
spectators; he looked at them with a smile 
both acrid and desolate. 

“«¢ That is my wife!’ said he. ‘Such is the 
only conjugal embrace I am ever to know! 
Such are the endearments which are to solace 
my leisure hours. And this is what I wished to 
have (laying his hand on my shoulder) ; this 

‘ young girl who stands so grave and quiet at 
the mouth of hell, looking collectedly at the 
gambols of a demon—I wanted her just as a 
change after that fierce ragout. Wood and 
Briggs, look at the difference! Compare 
those dear eyes with the red balls yonder— 
this face with that mask—this form with 
that bulk ; then judge me, priest of the gos- 
pel and man of the law, and remember ‘ With 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.’ 
Off with you now, I must shut up my prize.’ ” 

Previous to this there are some ludicrously 
extravagant scenes, in which the mad woman 
bites a few pieces out of a man’s shoulder, and 
sets fire to the room in which her husband 
sleeps; the thing, however, is so comfortably 
managed, that no one knows anything of the 
matter but Mr. Rochester and Jane Eyre, 
who, without knowing who has done the 
deed, wakes in the night, smells smoke, and 
walking into Mr. Rochester’s room, proceeds 
to pour the contents of the water jug over 
him while he lies in bed calmly sleeping amid 
the smoke; then he gets up, and Jane Eyre 
and he have a nice sentimental conversation, 


and after a little while they each retire to 


rest again. Jane Eyre does not seek to con- 
ceal the impression Mr. Rochester has made 
upon her, she openly tells him, in all but 
downright plain language that she loves him, 
before he makes her an offer; when, however, 
the marriage is broken off, Jane Eyre very 
properly decamps in the night, and goes 
through a great deal of misery for a few days, 
until she happens to fall down exhausted at 
the door of a house inhabited by her cousins, 
as it turns out afterwards. Here she meets 
with St. John Rivers, the missionary, who is 
also her cousin, and, after a great deal of ro- 
mantic feeling on her side and self-devotion, 
he makes her an offer of marriage, not because 
he loves her, but because he considers she 
may be useful to him in India. Unwilling 
to be married upon these terms, she offers to 
go with him without the ceremony of mar- 
riage; he plainly tells her that would not be 
quite correct, and she endeavours to reason 
him out of this folly. Not being able to re- 
sist his stern commands, supernatural aids 
are called in, and, while she is debating, her 
name is pronounced three distinct times— 
‘*Jane! Jane! Jane!’ She answers, “I’m 
coming !”” and thereupon makes a desperate 
resolution. The next day she goes on a 
journey to seek for Mr. Rochester; she finds 
that he is free by the house having been 
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burnt to the ground by the mad lady. The 
following is the account of her death :— 

“She had a woman to take care of her, 
called Mrs. Poole, an able woman in her 
line, and very trustworthy, but for one fault, 
—a fault common to a deal of them nurses 
and matrons—she kept a private bottle of 
gin by her, and now and then took a drop 
overmuch. It’s excusable, for she had a hard 
life of it, but still it was dangerous, for when 
Mrs. Poole was fast asleep after the gin and 
water, the mad lady, who was as cunning as 
a witch, would take the keys out of her 
pocket, let herself out of the chamber, and 
go roaming about the house, doing any wild 
mischief that came into her head. They say 
she had nearly burnt her husband in his bed 
once, but’ I don’t know about that. How- 
ever, on this night, she set fire, first to the 
hangings of the room, next her own, and 
then she got down to a lower story, and made 
her way tothe chamber that had been the 
governess’s, and she kindled the bed there ; 
but there was nobody sleeping in it fortu- 
nately, the governess had ran away two 
months before; and for all Mr. Rochester 
sought her as if she had been the most pre- 
cious thing he had in the world, he could 
never hear a word of her, and he grew 
savage, quite savage, in his disappointment; 
he never was a mild man, but he got dan- 
gerous after he lost her. He would be alone, 
too. He sent Mrs. Fairfax, the housekeeper, 
away to her friends at a distance; but he did 
it handsomely, for he settled an annuity on 
her for life, and she deserved it, for she was 
avery good woman. Miss Adéle, a ward he 
had, was put to school. He broke off ac- 
quaintance with all the gentry, and shut 
himself up like a hermit in the hall. 

“What! did he not leave England ?? 

“Leave England? Bless you, no! He 
would not cross the door-stone of the house, 
except at night, when he walked just like a 
ghost about the grounds, and in the orchard, 
as if he had lost his senses, which it is my 
opinion he had, for a more spirited, bolder, 
keener gentleman than he was before that 
midge of a governess crossed him, you never 
saw, ma’am. He was not a man given to 
wine, or cards, or racing, as some are, and 
he was not so very handsome; but he hada 
courage and a will of his own if ever man 
had. I knew him from a boy, you see, and 
for my part, I often wish Miss Eyre had been 
sunk in the sea before she came to Thorn- 
field-hall.’ 

‘“¢ Then Mr. Rochester was at home when 
the fire broke out ?” 

“¢Yes indeed was he; and he went up to 
the attics when all was burning above and 
below, and got the servants out of their beds, 
and helped them down himself; and then 
went back to get his mad wife out of her 
cell. And then they called out to him that 








she was on the roof. where she was standing 
waving her arms, above the battlements, and 
shouting out till they could hear her a mile 
off. I saw her, and heard her, with my own 
eyes ; she was a big woman, and had long 
black hair—we cou!d see it streaming against 
the flames as she stood. I witnessed, and 
several more witnessed, Mr. Rochester ascend 
through the skylight on to the roof; we 
heard him call “ Bertha!” we saw him ap- 
proach her ; and then, ma’am, she yelled and 
gave a spring, and the next minute she lay 
smashed on the pavement.’ 

“ «Dead ?” 

“Dead! ay, dead as the stones on which 
her brains and blood were scattered.’ 

“«* Good God!’ 

“You may well say 80, ma’am, it was 
frightful.’ 

“ She shuddered. 

“¢ And afterwards?’ I urged. 

“© Well, ma’am, afterwards the house was 
burnt to the ground; there are only some 
bits of walls standing now.’ 

“ « Were there any lives lost?’ 

“No; perhaps it would have been better 
if there had.’ 

***« What do you mean ?’ 

« «Poor Mr. Edward!’ he ejaculated. “‘I 
little thought ever to have seen it! Some 
say it was a just judgment on him for keep- 
ing his first marriage secret, and wanting to 
take another wife while his first was yet 
living ; but I pity him for my part.’ * 

** You said he was alive,’ I exclaimed. 

“© Yes, yes, he is alive, but many think he 
had better be dead.’ 

“*Why? how?’ My blood was again 
running cold. 

“¢Where is he?’ Idemanded. “ ‘Is he 
in England ?’ 

“ ‘Ay, ay, he’s in England; he can’t get 
out of England, I fancy. He’s a fixture now.’ 
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“What agony was this? And the man 
seemed resolved to protract it ! 

“* He is stone-blind;’ he said, at last, ‘yes, 
he is stone-blind—is Mr. Edward,’” 

There is a good scene soon after this, 
where she meets Mr. Rochester again. In- 
deed, it would be wrong to assert that there 
are not other good scenes also. There are many 
of them, especially towards the commence- 
ment of the novel; but these are lost in the 
extravagance of others. There is not a sin- 
gle natural character throughout the work. 
Everybody moves on stilts—the opinions 
are bad—the notions absurd. Religion is 
stabbed in the dark—our social distinctions 
attempted to be levelled, and all absurdly 
moral notions done away with. ‘The au- 
thoress is unacquainted with the commonest 
rules of society, and affects to present us 
with specimens of fashionable life, within 
whose circles it is evident she has never 
entered. The language she puts into the 
mouth of Blanche Ingram would disgrace a 
kitchen maid. Imagine a young lady (not 
in her own house, but in that of her sup- 
posed future husband) calling out at the top 
of her voice, before an assembled party, to 
the footman, “ Blockhead, do this.”? Our 
authoress’s experience has been more exten- 
sive than ours if such things be done. 
Throughout, too, she makes the heroine speak 
of the man she loves as her master, forgetitng 
that love levels all such distinctions. But 
it would be an endless undertaking to point 
out every petty fault of this kind. The 
foundation of the story is bad, the characters 
are ill-drawn, and the feelings false and un- 
natural. If our readers be induced by our 
remarks to peruse the novel before us they 
are welcome to undertake the task, and 
much good may it do them. 
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Our advertising sheet informs us Mr. 
Jules Benedict and Mr. Lindsay Sloper have 
arranged to actin concert to teach the piano- 
forte in classes. The idea itself is not novel, 
having been introduced into the French cap- 
ital twenty yearssince, by M. Logier, and sub- 
sequently into this country by Madame Dulc- 
ken. This mode of tuition has, however, de- 


- cided advantage over the solitary system, for 


it not only ensures an adherence to strict 
time, but the habit of playing in numbers 
banishes the nervousness and apprehension 
usually attendant upon young ladies per- 
forming in society. Benedict and Lindsay 
Sloper purpose improving and extending 
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the practice, by the engagement of vocalists, 
by which the pupils will acquire a profici- 
ency in the valuable art of accompanying, 
and will also attain the knowledge of the best 
compositions, by playing trios, &c., with in- 
strumentalists of celebrity. 

The best security for the improvement of 
the pupils, is in the names of the professors. 

Benedict, as a lyrical composer and grace- 
ful pianist, is too well known to require 
commendation from us; and Lindsay Sloper, 
we have little doubt, will acquire the same 
renown in this country as he did in Paris, 
where his finished execution and classic 
style, created a perfect furore. 
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From tne celebrity which the dramatic 
poem “Philip van Artevelde” had attained 
in the republic of letters, and its easy adapta- 
tion to the theatre, we had frequently won- 
dered that the attempt had not been earlier 
made. Mr. Henry Taylor has spread the in- 
cidents in the life of his hero into two five-act 
plays, and in the development has availed 
himself of every authority extant that could 
cast a light on the period he has chosen. 
The same popular movement which was 
raging in the low countries, spread its ex- 
ample over Europe, and hot and angry were 
the feelings of the commonalty against the 
feudal lords, and all those who had accumu- 
lated wealth. Besides the collision in Flan- 
ders between the rulers and the people, there 
was also an incorporation of the trades of 
Paris, known by the name of the Army of 
Mallets. These were with difficulty pre- 
vented from levelling with the ground the 
Palace of the Louvre; at the same time, in 
England, Wat Tyler’s rebellion was at its 
height. In Ghent the White Hood was the 
symbol of the belligerent crafts, whose 
power was aimost omnipotent—upon the 
slightest supposed defection of their leader 
for the time, he was either shot or be- 
headed. After the death of the famous John 
of Lannoy with all his men, the Earl of 
Flanders and his troops were in possession 
of Quatre-Metiers. In this dilemma, Van 
den Bosch, a captain of the White Hoods, 
bethought himself of Philip Van Artevelde, a 
citizen of Ghent, who hitherto had steered 
clear of party feeling, and whose hands were 
unstained of human blood. This character is 
admirably drawn—there is deep philosophy, 
political knowledge, a benevolent heart, a 
clearness of purpose, and a suddenness of 
action, specially fitted for the times, and the 
rough instruments which he is ultimately to 
use. The accomplished scholar, the thought- 
ful student, is suddenly changed to the man 
of action. Van den Bosch, with the consent of 
the several crafts, offers the captaincy to Philip 
Van Artevelde, and promises him unshared 
power. Still he hesitates, but the sleeping 
embers of his patriotism are kindled, and 
he asks a short delay ere he gives his final 
answer. There is great beauty in the follow- 
ing lines :-— 


“Ts it vain glory which thus whispers me 
That ’tis ignoble to have led my life 

In idle meditation ? that the times 

Demand me, echoing my father’s name ? 

Oh, what a fiery heart was his! such souls, 
Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 
Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 
A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbering ages. Oh, my father ! 


THE MIRROR. 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


Thy life is eloquent, and more persuades 

Unto dominion than thy death deters ; 

For that reminds me of a debt of blood 

Descended with my patrimony to me, 
Whose paying off would clear my soul’s 
_ estate.” 


Here is seen at one view the inner man— 
there is no weak faltering, no heroic blus- 
ter, it is the true man divested of the false 
fire and the feeble sentiment. Jaques Arte- 
velde, his father, who had reigned over 
Ghent, and by his probity restored her 
wealth, was killed by the citizens on his 
own door-stead. The son has buried the 
thought from childhood, but the hope of 
an honest vengeance appears in the distant 
horizon, and he yearns to seize it. Thus the 
human feeling is not damaged by a poetical 
perfection ; and instead of Philip Van Arte- 
velde being a mere creation of the poet’s 
brain, he stands confessed the man of his- 
tory, surrounded with all the rich adorn- 
ments of the poet’s art. Froissart, in de- 
scribing Jaques Artevelde, the father of 
Philip, says “ To speak properly, there never 
was in Flanders, nor in any other country, 
prince, duke, or other, that ruled a country 
as peaceably, solong as this James d’ Arteville 
ruled Flanders.” The ancient chroniclers 
seems to have had a special liking for the 
burgher chief. The author has read deeply 
and profitably; his versification is nervous 
and musical, and the various agents of his 
fine poem stand out in bold relief. Com- 
bined with the serious reflections and the 
world-knowledge, there isa spirit of romance, 
and a truthfulness in the detail which has the 
effect of transporting the reader into the very 
melée, the violences, and the actions of the 
performers. This poweris equally exhibited 
in its theatrical adaptation. The creatures 
of the Duke of Flanders seek to gain the 
guilds on their side, and, by promises and 
temptations, to betray Philip Van Artevelde. 
But our hero is not disheartened at the wa- 
vering of the multitude. 

“Captain. The citizens passed by me in 

the street 
By scores and hundreds, and of them I saw 
The greater part, twas plain, would stand 
against us. 
“ Artevelde. Build up, and then pull down, 
and then build up,— 
And always in the ruin some are—Well ! 
“Captain. And I’m afeard, though loth I 
am to think it, 
A few amongst your guard have fallen off 
At seeing us outnumber’d thus. 


“ Artevelde. Is’t so! 
Why therefore should I wish that it were 
not ? 
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The more faint hearts fall off, the better, sir. 
So fear shall purge us to a foul condition.” 


To meet the dissentients and to combat 
the emissaries of the Duke of Flanders, Van 
Artevelde presents himself at the market- 
place. Here are assembled the ambassadors, 
the various crafts, headed by their chiefs, the 
White Hoods, the men-at-arms. The scene is 
especially striking. Sir Guisebert Grutt, one 
of the wealthiest citizens of Ghent, harangues 
the trades, and after stating his fear that 
famine will arise in consequence of the want 
of supplies, and the promise to secure the 
people in their ancient rights, finishes by 
stating that the duke, as a security for their 
future peacefulness, demands “ three hun- 
dred citizens of Ghent, as he shall name, to 
be delivered up to his good pleasure.” 
‘These terms excite a tumult, which is hushed 
down by the fervid appeal of Artevelde, who 
points out to the people the hollowness and 
the tyranny of the demand; and, carried 
away by his sense of patriotism and the me- 
mory of past wrongs, he stabs Sir Guisebert 
Grutt. The duke’s partisans flee in terror— 
the cry of “Artevelde for Ghent!” is raised by 
the White Hoods, who bear away Philip of 
Artevelde in triumph. 

The management of this scene was ar- 
tistically perfect—the continuous movement 
of the crowd in their picturesque costumes 
—the white felt hats and the white hoods— 
the bright armour glittering and shifting 
amidst the multitude—the form of Artevelde 
on the elevated platform, haranguing the 
people with a wild flood of eloquence, which 
kindled by turns the enthusiasm of the guilds 
and the despair of the aristocrats—the wild 
justice of Philip—the falling body of Grutt, 
and the final shout— 

= Form, White Hoods, form !”” 
Range ten abreast; I’m coming down 
amongst you. 
You, Floris, Leefdale, Spanghen, mount ye 
here, 
And bear me down these bodies. Now, set 
forth,” — 
formed a unity of excellence without parallel 
on the stage. It had the imposing colouring 
of the grandest spectacle, with the severity 
of the classical drama. 

We are now taken to Bruges, where the 
earl is seen in the banquet-hall, surrounded 
by lords, minstrels, &c. He talks with con- 
tempt of Philip, and styles him 

“A bookish muling of the monks—a 
meacock !” 





But he is soon made sensible of the genius 
and heroism of his foe. He forthwith vows 
a vow never to taste wine or enjoy revel 
“ till the walls of Ghent lie flat.” Some in- 
cendiaries in the pay of the duke have de- 
stroyed the granaries of Ghent. Famine is 
now in the city, and hundreds are daily borne 


to the pest-house. A herald is on the road 
from Bruges to offer terms of amnesty. 
Philip, despite the objections raised by Van 
Bosch to his admission, dispatches two of 
the burghers to protect him, so that no 
outrage be done to the city’s honour. Van 
den Bosch being determined to waylay and 
murder the herald is placed in confinement 
by Artevelde. And this circumstance gives 
rise to a scene of great dramatic power. The 
violence of Van den Bosch at his incarce- 
ration, and the quiet jesting manner of 
Philip, are finely contrasted. The uncurbed 
passion of Van den Bosch at length rouses 
the ire of the chief, and to his demand— 


“ Hast thou authority to take my life ? 
What is it else to let yon herald in 
To bargain for our blood ?” 
To which Artevelde replies :— 
“Thy life again ! 
Why, what a very slave of life art thou! 
Look round about on this once populous 
town 5 
Not one of those innumerable house-tops 
But hides some spectral form of misery ; 
Some peevish pining child and mourning 
mother ; 
Some aged man that in his dotage scolds, 
Not knowing why he hungers; some cold 
corse 
That lies unstraightened where the spirit 
left it. 
Look round, and answer what thy life can be 
To tell upon the balance of such scales. 
I, too, would live—I have a love for life— 
But rather than to live to charge my soul 
With one hour’s lengthening out of woes 
like these, 
I'd leap this parapet with as free a bound 
As e’er was schoolboy’s o’er a garden wall.” 


This picture is vivid, and instinct with the 
truest poetry. Each feature stands forth 
prominently without weakening the other. 

Philip hastens to the Stadt-house to ad- 
dress the people, and by his fiery eloquence, 
touching appeal to their hohour, and by ex- 
hibiting to them the greater political misery 
and serfdom to which they would be subject 
under the government of their sworn foe, 
the Earl of Flanders, they are made to forget 
their instant wretchedness, and five thousand 
good men and true arm themselves, and 
march upon the town of Bruges. Previous- 
ly, however, to this expedition, Artevelde 
seeks Van der Bosch in his confinement upon 
the platform at the top of the steeple, and 
knowing the violent nature of the man, he, 
during his sleep, strips him of his weapons. 
Upon being awakened, Van der Bosch vainly 
seeks his sword and dagger to kill Philip. 
Threats and terms of infamy pass from him 
harmless, and when the true policy of the act 
is shown to him, his rage is quelied, his anger 
ceases, and he consents to take command 
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beneath the banner of Philip. The Earl of 
Flanders and his troups are routed and dis- 
persed, the earl being fain to seek shelter in 
@ poor cottage. Philip Van Artevelde and 
his brave followers enter Ghent in triumph, 
and with this the play finishes. 

In our somewhat hasty sketch we have 
passed by the love passages of Philip and 
Adriana Van Merestyn, and the passion of 
Sir Walter D’Arlon for Clara, the sister of 
Philip. These scenes breathe a purity and 
tenderness which impart a grateful freshness 
and a repose around the fiery passions of the 
political agents. 

To Mr. Macready is the stage indebted for 
the adaptation of this fine poem to theatrical 


purposes. It strongly reminds the spectator 
of the Shaksperian historical drama—there 
is a similar rapidity of action— a similar ear- 
nestness and vigour of effect. Mr. Macready 
has studied the poem thoroughly; and has 
achieved his task with poetical appreciation, 
and an artistic feeling for stage exigencies. 

We have no commendation for the actors. 
Indeed, the success of the play was in many 
instances endangered by their gross ineffi- 
ciency. Mr, Cooper, as the Lord of Occo, 
was absolutely humorous, In the level 
speeches he was monotonous, and where a 
passionate emotion occurred, he ascended into 
a doubtful falsetto, and suddenly descended 
to a questionable barytone. 





Dramatic and sMusical Mirror. 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Of a verity, M. Jullien is effecting mi- 
racles—no sooner is the thought thought 
than the will achieves, The building which 
but a week past echoed to the inspiring 
sounds of the Promenade Concerts—no 
sooner have the glories of the Bal Masque 
vanished “ with the years beyond the flood,” 
than every nook and cranny of the vast 
building is filled with hundreds of artizans, 
to prepare it for the forthcoming opera sea- 
son. Masons and upholsterers, carvers and 
gilders, scene-painters and _ scene-shifters, 
property-people and costumers, opera-writers 
and music directors, ballet-master, coryphees, 
and figurantes, primo-tenores, barytones, and 
prima-donnas, cre all busied in preparation 
for the approaching campaign. The orches- 
tra and choral force will be without parallel 
in numbers and -efficiency. The ballet will 
boast nearly a hundred dancers, selected from 
the principal theatresin Europe. The open- 
ing opera will be the “ Lucia di Lamermoor,” 
supported by Mr. Reeve, who created a fu- 
rore at La Scala; Mr. Whitworth, who has 
appeared successfully at the great lyrical es- 
tablishments in Italy; and Madame Dorus 
Gras. Mr. Reeve isa tenor of great power 
and extensive register, combining with his 
vocal excellence passionate feeling and 
dramatic talent. Mr. Whitworth is a bary- 
tone, smooth and resonant in quality, and 
if we may give credence to the foreign 
musical journals is a great singer. Ma- 
dame Doras Gras is known to be per- 
haps the most accomplished living vo- 
calist. Miss Birch is also engaged; anda 
contralto of whom report speaks in loud lau- 
dation. Balfe’s new opera is founded on the 
celebrated ballet of Henriette, lyricised by 


Fitzball, in which Miss Birch will make her 
debit. A new ballet divertissement will be 
produced on the opening night, in which the 
various nations of the globe, dressed in cha- 
racteristic costumes, are to exhibit their 
countries’ dances. The new pantomime, 
which rejoices in the title of “The Gold 
King,” is the joint effort of Mr. Forrester 
and Mr. Albert Smith, “ par nobile fratrum.” 
The scenery and tricks are to outdo ali former 
doings ; so that, what with first-class lyrical 
works, graceful ballets, and a good old 
Christmas pantomime, public taste and curi- 
osity will have ample food for enjoyment. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
FAMILY PRIDE. 

In the present state of dramatic literature, 
and the semi-decadence of the art of acting, 
a manager although possessing the finest taste 
for literature, and the most liberal views, can 
neither create genius in the poet, or excel- 
lence in the interpreters; all that is left to 
him is the good will to seek, and the abiding 
faith to hope that from several triale some- 
thing may ultimately be discovered that will 
repay his outlay, and reward the labour ex- 
pended in the search. No name, however 
celebrated, or brilliant the sum proposed, can 
ensure a triumphant result. No judgment, 
however profound, or experience, however ex- 
tended, can ensure the certainty of an un- 
erring verdict. In the selection of pieces for 
the stage, no test has been yet discovered to 
prove the true from the false; the public 
feelings—for we fear that judgment has but 
little to do with the matter—must pronounce 
sentence; the judge and the jury are com- 
bined, and there is no superior court of ap- 
peal; cases may indeed be cited where these 
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verdicts have ultimately been reversed, their 
pronounced judgments improved, and the 
drama that. had been consigned to the tomb 
of all the Capulets, been disinterred, revivi- 
fied by the breath of public applause, foncled 
into adolescence, and has reached a good old 
age. But these are solitary cases, and have 
little or no wholesome bearing upon the 
thousand and one dramatic causes brought for 
hearing before the public tribunal. A ma- 
nager can but seek out and avail himself of 
the “goods that are in the market;” he can- 
not command, he can but encourage. It is 
but scant justice, then, to vent reproaches 
upon a manager for the non-production of 
first-class dramas, or to look with jaundiced 
vision upon his failures. To Mr. Webster 
all praise is due for his untiring efforts to 
build up a drama worthy of the poetical cha- 
racter of the nation, and the just appreciation 
of foreigners. From the very commencement 
of his direction, he has spared neither gold 
nor exertion to carry out this laudatory ob- 
ject, every temptation has been essayed, 
every effort used to promote the object; we 
must either admit that the dramatic literature 
is extinct, or seek for reasons to account for 
the paucity of good plays. We fully absolve 
Mr. Webster from blame in principle and in 
practice, his stage is ready to receive, and 
his treasury open to repay. The works of 
Sheridan Knowles, Douglas Jerrold; Dion 
Bourcicault, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Marston, and Sullivan, have been acted, 
with various degrees of approbation, and 
therefore the omission cannot be placed 
amongst the sins of the manager. We fear 
Mr. Webster and the public must trust to the 
doctrine of chances, for nothing certain 
seems to cast its shadow before. Early as is 
the season, two new five-act plays have been 
produced; in either case no more prudent se- 
lection could have been made, Mr. Marston 
has won his spurs by “The Patrician’s 
Daughter” and “Borough Politics,” and 
Mr. Sullivan had gained honour in “The 
Beggar on Horseback,” the most remem- 
brable comedy, and the most vigorous 
amongst the host of attempts which had been 
tried and ultimately had quietly crawled into 
oblivion. Here at least was matter for hope, 
but in both instances the hope was quickly 
dispersed and vanished into thin air. The 
“Heart and the World” was signal in its 
weakness, and the promise which the earlier 
work of the author held forth destroyed. 
“ Family Pride” has weakened the reputation 
of its clever precursor; in lieu of improved 
construction, and the knowledge of grouping 
of character, of a consecutive plot and a 
growing interest, we have but few of the ele- 
ments which go to constitute a comic writer. 
In this play we have two well-defined original 
characters, and the dialogue, though failing 
in point and brilliancy, has a.certain quaint- 
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ness, and a rough and poignant application. 
A weak ambition, and a silly adherence to 
the five-act system, has destroyed what would 
have made a really good three-act play, but 
it wouldseem there was a spell inthe number 
five, equal in potency to the charmed seven ; 
and so longas this antique folly exists we fear 
we may vainly look for much better fare 
than we have been lately presented with. 
Instead of building up his play upon the se- 
curity of a good foundation, Mr. Sullivan 
has sought to erect his superstructure 
without scaffolding. The plot is bare, 
and the incidents hardly sufficient to 
cover even the three first acts. After 
these it is mere elaborated talk—very good 
talk we admit—smart and gentleman-like— 
free from fashionable folly or vulgar slang, 
but still only talk to gain the legal time ac- 
corded to the comedy of five acts. The plot 
—no, there is no plot—the plan is sufficiently 
simple, and may be rekearsed in a few lines. 
A lady of high birth, who is closely allied to the 
ancient family of the Tudor Lancasters, lives 
in anold country mansion, isolated from her 
plebian neighbours. Her eldest son being 
about to start for parliament, the lady con- 
descends to play popularity for the purpose 
of gaining votes. She invites a wealthy 
neighbouring family to partake of the hos- 
pitalities of the “ moated mansion.” Her 
youngest son, whose education has been en- 
trusted to a Doctor Dodge, a decayed gentle- 
man, but a determined sportsman, whether 
with hook, net, or barrel, naturally inherits 
the family pride, and the pastoral tastes of 
his tutor. He has fallen in love with the 
daughter of one of his neighbours. The 
mes-alliance is shuddered at by the noble 
mother ; thesonisheart-crushed by the mater- 
nal opposition, and determines to accompany 
his oldtutor to Kangaroo Island, whence Dr. 
Dodge, who has received his congéefor his med- 
dling in the matter of his pupil’slove passage, 
is about to emigrate. The lady-mother softens 
at the anticipated departure of her son, con- 
sents to place “ family pride” in abeyance, and 
agrees to mingle the pure stream of her patri- 
cian blood with the muddy puddle of her ple- 
bian neighbour. Upon these incidents the 
author depended, and the slenderness of the 
materials will fully account for the want of 
interest with which the comedy was listened 
to, and its partial favour. An attempt was 
made to provoke mirth by the introduction 
of a vapid flunkey whocarried a coal-scuttle, 
and a lady’s-maid who has a rabid desire for 
“confidences.” The two first acts consist 
of mere dialogue, and the third completes 
the action. Subsequently, all is a dead flat, 
with the exception of a very natural sketch 
of Doctor Dodge’s past history—this was the 
Single oasis of the desert. Mr. Farren, as 
Doctor Dodge, never acted with greater ar- 
tistic excellence ; the genial humour, the sly 
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cunning, the gentlemanly bearing, the sports- 
man-like manner, were each and all natu- 
rally pourtrayed. The unformed manner and 
coarse style of the younger Farren assisted 
greatly the dramatic picture of the country- 
bred, and neglected mental culture of the 
young aristocrat. Mrs, Nisbett had few op- 
portunities for the exhibition of her talent, 
but looked graceful and piquante in her 
pretty hat and smart riding-habit. The 
comedy was applauded, and given out for re- 
petition; but wanting the true elements of 
suceess, it cannot be long-lived. 


“THE ROUSED LION.” 


“The Roused Lion,” a translation from 
the French, has thoroughly succeeded. A 
stronger instance could not be cited of the 
value of construction than that presented by 
the French piece, and the English comedy of 
Mr. Sullivan. In the former, the entire in- 
terest and the continuous merriment grows 
out of the admirable architecture. The plot is 
the simplest possible. There is no attempt 
at involution—no pretension to wit or ele- 
gance of diction; and yet the most hypo- 
critical and the merest seeker of theatrical 
amusement are satisfied, and pass the time 
allotted to its performance pleasantly, and the 
recollection of its incidents is definite. It 
stands out in agreeable relief from its class— 
has that charm of individuality which will 
secure its popularity for many coming seasons. 
An old soldier of the Empire, who has enjoyed 
great success in society, visits his godson, 
and by a mistake opens a letter addressed to 
the young gentleman, by which he discovers 
that he is considered by his dashing friends 
as an old twaddle and a mummy. This 
arouses the dormant pride of the old gentle- 
man, who determines to show the “ young 
Freuch” how inferior they are in seductive 
qualities and allgentlemanly accomplishments 
to the past race, He dresses himself in the 
height of the reigning mode, and presents 
himself at a féte given by his godson. His 
polished wit, his grace of manner, his know- 
ledge of the exigencies of the haute volée, 
eclipse the coarser modes of the rising gene- 
ration. He dances, plays the violin, and 
courts the ladies with such irresistible ele- 
gance, that the modern pretenders are fain 
to confess that la jeune France is immeasur- 
ably inferior to the glorious days of the 
Empire. There is an underplot.interwoven, 
which imparts an interest slightly pathetic, 
which gives variety and strength to the pro- 
duction. The godson isin love with a young 
iady who is residing with a ct devant opera 
dancer. These are invited to the féte, and 
the old gentleman discovers in the ex figu- 
rante an old acquaintance; and in the young 
lady the daughter of a man whom he had 
killed in a duel. To render her all the justice 
in his power, he consents to her union with 


his ward, and makes her the inheritrix of his 
wealth. Mr. Webster acted the Old Lion 
with great spirit and effect, and secured the 
real triumph of the piece. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
FRENCH PLAYS. 

Mr. Mitchell, the enterprising manager of 
this elegant establishment, has put forth his 
affiche for its opening early in the present 
month. Some of the old favourites of former 
seasons are retained, and several additional 
names have been added, amongst whom will 
be found many of the celebrés of the French 
metropolis. Most of the popular novelties of 
the various Parisian theatres will be given 
during the season ; and early in January the 
celebrated piay of “ Antigone,” with the en- 
tire music of the late much-lamented Men- 
delssohn will be produced, fot which the ser- 
vices of Mr. Jules Benedict, as conductor, 
have been specially retained. 

SURREY THEATRE. 

No sooner has one flock’ of singing-birds 
taken their flight from Mr. Bunn’s aviary, 
than the adroit fowler sets his springes, and 
lo! anew flock is ready to pour forth their 
notes in “ linked sweetness long drawn out,” 
for the delectation of his patrons. Miss Ro- 
mer, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Borrani having 
plumed their wings for the provinces, their 
perches are now filled by Donald King, Henry 
Phillips, and Miss Poole, the sweetest and 
the truest pipe amongst our English singing- 
birds. Mr. Bunn has wisely determined to 
produce a succession of good novelties,—all 
the best operas of the best English composers, 
interpreted by the best English vocalists, 
find here a shelter and a warm welcome. 
Already have “The Bohemian Girl,” “Tae 
Enchantress,” and ‘Maritana,” delighted 
thousands, the scores of which, but for the 
present management, must in all human pro- 
bability have remained to them as a sealed 
book. Independently of the lyrical works, 
there have been melo-dramas of “ thrilling 
interest,” and side-splitting farces, and the 
result has been delighted audiences, and a 
plethoric treasury. 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
JOHN SAVILLE OF HAYSTED. 

Five-act plays seem to be the besetting 
sins of the present generation of authors. 
Whether there be matter sufficient to give 
consequence to the subject, would appear to 
be the least instead of the last consequence. 
The authors of three-act, two-act, or one- 
act pieces are classed amongst the lesser 
gods of the drama. No matter how much 
knowledge these latter may display of true 
art, a contempt, cold and silent, attends their 
announcement. But let the five-act division 
appear on the face of the bill; and lo! for 
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weeks a certain movement is observed in the 
literary coteries—an excitement is evident in 
the green-room—the actors puff and swell— 
the author becomes a man of mark, and on 
the night of its first performance, the money- 
takers, or rather the gentleman who officiates 
at the “ free-list,” looks portentous ; the 
box-keepers don their best coats, and ex- 
hibit their white cravat—and the theatrical 
grand jury flock for the good places, and all 
these circumstances are conjured up by the 
five-act spell. The author looks down from 
his pride of place, and deems in his mighti- 
ness the concoctors of the comparatively less 
lengthened productions as very small deer, 
who may not come within the wind and his no- 
bility. Even when this looked-up-to five-act 
plays fails, the author is considered as having 
fallen in a worthy fight. The Reverend Mr. 
White had made some stir by the previous 
production of two plays, “ Feudal Times,” 
and “The King of the Commons.” In these 
there was much merit, and evident proof that 
he had sought his inspiration at the pure 
springs of English poetry. ‘There was sin- 
cerity of purpose, historical appreciation, and 
facility of versification. His metaphors were 
generally true, and there was the absence of 
exaggeration. The key-stone of the dramatic 
arch was, however, weak, the masonry.slen- 
der, and the hope that these plays would at- 
tain a good old age was not strong; yet we 
were glad to hold out signs of sincere wel- 
come to the new labourerin the almost de- 
serted vineyard. We believed that each 
coming effort would display deeper study of 
the mysteries of the playwright’s art. Mr. 
White has fatally neglected this; he is sur- 
rounded by the syncretics, and looks with 
scorn at all mechanism as unworthy the 
great poet, and so long as he continues in 
this mind we promise him he will never 
become a great poet. Mr. White’s two pre- 
vious plays possess greater interest than his 
last; the same power was not visible, and 
the current of incidents neither so clear, 
nor the distribution of characters so ingeni- 
ous. Asin his former works, a portion of 
history has served for the foundation, and 
the characters of mark become the agents of 
the scene. This course is to be praised; and 
if well and conscientiously and cleverly 
wrought out, is the very best plan that can 
by possibility be followed. It is to clothe 
the dry bones of our chroniclers in flesh and 
blood. The attempt is praiseworthy, even if 
the full accomplishment of the intention be 
not successful. 

In the new play of “ John Saville of Hay- 
sted,” the author has drawn upon his imagi- 
nation for the principal character, for we 
look in vain to history for John Saville. The 
historical personages are George Villiers, the 
famous Duke of Buckingham; and John 
Felton, by whom he was assassinated. We 


have at the opening of the play, theanger of 
the duke at the resistance of the Commons 
to the ship-tax, and the subsidies required 
for bearing the expenses of the war at Ro- 
chelle against the Huguenots. He is sur- 
rounded by his satellites, who minister to the 
favourite’s cupidity and libertinism. And 
now John Felton sees the duke, and exacts 
from him the rank of captaincy promised to 
him for services rendered on the battle- 
field. The petitioner is dismissed with con- 
temptuous ribaldry, and he vows vengeance; 
and brooding over his wrongs, which are 
exacerbated by his fanaticism, he is haunted 
by visions, after the manner of the crop-eared 
Roundheads. The moral wound festers until 
he becomes perfectly insane. John Saville is 
a country knight, who has a fair daughter, 
named Lilian. The old cavalier is a fine 
specimen of the good old English gentlemen, 
in what are called “the good old times.” 
His property has been despoiled by the 
Government, yet he remains, despite the 
wrongs inflicted, hearty and loyal to the 
cause of the king. A creature of the duke 
has seen Lilian, and has reported to him her 
grace and beauty. The duke, fired by the 
description, is determined to carry her off; 
for which purpose he prowls about the house 
disguised, and during the absence of Saville, 
he decoys Lilian to Ipswich, with the assumed 
intent of gaining an audience of the duke, 
and praying his favour for her father ina 
law-suit in which he is involved with the 
Government. John Felton perceives Lilian 
mounted and pursuing her journey, and is 
alarmed for her safety, when he encounters 
Buckingham. He suspects the truth, and a 
short combat ensues, in which Felton is left 
wounded on the field. John Saville returns 
to his home, and discovers the abduction of 
his daughter. He hastens to Ipswich to re- 
claim her, sees the duke, demands Lilian, 
but is refused. A young gallant of the court, 
who had been betrothed to a sister of Lili- 
an, who from hope deferred had met an 
early grave, assists’ Saville to save Lilian 
from the clutches of the noble duke. In 
this they fail, and Saville, in imitation of 
the Roman father, Virginius, sends to 
Lilian a phial containing poison, recom- 
mending death in preference to the loss 
of her honour. Lilian has for years re- 
garded Buckingham through the medium of 
her ideality; she has arrayed him in all the 
moral and physical beauty which a fervent 
and poetical mind could invest a cherished 
object; and when ti.e duke unmasks himself 
and confesses his rank, the sudden revulsion 
of the maiden’s feelings is essentially dra- 
matic; the false light of her imagination is 
quenched by the rays of truth, and abhor- 
rence takes the place of former admiration. 
John Felton roams gloomily about the pre- 
cincts ef Buckingham’s dwelling—full of 
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fanaticism, and anxious for the blood-letting 
—and at the dispersion of the council stabs 
the duke, and proclaims himeelf as the doer 
of the deed. Now here the play should 
have ended, the duke is dead and Lilian free, 
and the poetical justice is fully satisfied with 
the fall of the tyrant. But this was too na- 
tural, too much according to what had been 
done by former poets, and so Mr. White has 
worked up an anti-climax full of needless 
pain. Lilian has taken the poison, and when 
the joyful intelligence is borne to her by her 
father that the monster Buckingham had 
met his just fate by the dagger of Felton, 
the poor innocent victim, after much physical 
torture, falls dead in her father’s arms, and 
John Saville, heart-crushed at his child’s 
fate, sinks lifeless by the side of Lilian. 
This scene is nothing but a gratuitous 
infliction, and could only have been intro- 
duced for the poor purpose of harrowing 
the feelings, without the redemption of a 
single poetic beauty or dramatic necessity. 
The writing in places has much breadth and 
vigour, and the character of John Saville is 
well conceived and carefully worked out; but 
Lilian and Felton are mere theatrical con- 
ventionalities. Felton is mad from the first, 
and discovers his ultimate purpose, thus 
letting out the heart of the mystery; and 
Lilian, instead of acting out the dramatic 
purpose, does little but enumerate long 
tirades of political economy and moral plati- 
tudes. Phelps acted well, and his rough 
pathos was effective. So long as Miss Laura 
Addison will italicise every passage, heracting 
will fail in that spontaneity which may be 
deemed the “ be all and end all” of dramatic 


illusion. The scenery and dresses are ad- 
mirably appropriate. 
MARYLEBONE THEATRE. 


Mrs. Warner is securing a steady patronage 
by adhering stringently to the system with 
which she commenced her management. 
Selections from the higher works of the dra- 
matic poets, with sterling comedies and good 
farces, not only tend materially to improve 
the moral culture and refine the taste of the 
audiences, but will most assuredly produce 
an abundant source of profit. The perfect 
style, as regards costume and scenic effect, 
and the evident care devoted to all the 
dramas produced, are the best evidences that 
could be given of the determination to carry 
out the worthy purposes which formed so 
striking a feature in Mrs. Warner’s pro- 
gramme. Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy 
of ,“The Scornful Lady,” modified by Mr. 
Serle, is about to be acted; and though we 
do not think it one of the best comic produc- 
tions of the “twin poets,” still the effort 
speaks loudly for the research of the direction, 
and the praiseworthy desire to keep up a 
succession of good novelty. 


LAURENT’S CASINO. 
ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY. 

This magnificent salon has been very fully 
attended during the past month. Various 
new dances have been introduced with great 
success, which has been contributed to in no 
slight degree by the assistance of the talented 
band, under the able direction of M. Lau- 
rent. We have much pleagure in bearing 
testimony to the very creditable manner in 
which this place of popular resortis conducted. 





Literary silirror. 





The Convict. A Tale. By G. P. R. James. 
In three volumes. Smith and Elder. 
London: 1847. 


The work before us is by far the best novel 
that James has published for some time. 
Our author has here struck into entirely a 
new line, and has displayed considerable 
vigour in the conduct of a highly-interesting 
narrative, combining the charm of domesticity 
with the wild spirit of adventure. The 
story is that of a man falsely convicted of 
manslaughter, and sentenced to banishment 
for life. He is a gentleman, and supposed 
to have quarrelled with his pupil, and thrown 
him from a cliff into the sea. No witnesses 
can be brought to prove hisinnocence. It 
was rumoured that he guarrelled with the 
young lord to whom he was tutor; that high 
words passed on both sides ; that they went 


out together, that they were seen to depart 
by the same way; and that Dudley returned 
alone. His defence, his declarations of inno- 
cence, of course appear absurd. Having 
been engaged on a mysterious errand in 
reality, he cannot explain his absence, nor 
how his time was employed that eventful 
night. Bound in honour to protect a friend 
from suspicion, he resolves to suffer rather 
than betray him, and at length, through the 
aid of a perjured witness, he is convicted. 
He quits England, leaving behind him one 
who is endeared to him beyond everything 
the world contains ; and his first appearance 
upon, to him, a new world, with all his asso- 
ciations and regrets, are thus described :— 
“It was evening. The sky was ofa deep 
purple, seldom seen in any part of the north- 
ern hemisphere. There was a line of light 
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upon the western sky, not yellow, not red,— 
I know not the name of the colour—it was 
the dying-day colour, the last gleam of the 
eyes of expiring light. Everything was 
solemn and grand. There was a deep still- 
ness in the air—a vastness in the wide ex- 
panse—a profundity in the hues of every ob- 
ject—a silence and a grandeur in the whole, 
that sank into the soul, and filled the mind 
with imaginings, melancholy though grand. 
One might stand there and fancy oneself the 
first or last of created beings upon earth, 
with the first or last sunset before him. 

“It was a mountain-top, high up over the 
flat mountains around, starting up from the 
scrub abrupt and precipitcus, and wherever 
the eve turned there was neither road nor 
living being, nor human habitation. Not an 
insect was heard—there was no wind in the 
heavens—the trees rested motionless—not a 
lizard was seen upon the rocks. Dark waves 
of magnificent vegetation flowed away likea 
sea from the feet, anda distant glimpse o 
the Austral ocean, with the light of the 
sinking sun skipping along over its vast, soli- 
tary bosom, was the only thing that relieved 
the magnificent monotony; and yet it was a 
sea without a sail—without a roar. 

“Ten steps farther, and the summit will 
be gained! Patt 

“The ten steps were taken, and then all 
was changed. Another scene broke upon 
the view, infinite in its variety, magnificent 
in its colouring, and varied by life. But 
what life! not that of man—not that of any 
creature holding familiar intercourse with 
him. The savage beast and the wild bird of 
the wilderness were there ; but neither flocks 
nor herds, nor hut nor mansion, nor anything 
to show that the human foot had ever pressed 
before that beautiful and awful scene. 

“There, in centuries long past, had flowed 
the wild volcano, uplifting its beacon-tower 
of flame over the untravelled ocean of the far 
south. There had poured the torrent of the 
red lava—there had heaved and panted the 
earthquake ere the fire burst forth—there, 
perhaps, from the depth of the ocean, had 
been hurled upin the last fierce struggle— 
which burst the gates of the prison-house, 
and set free the raging spirit of the flame— 
the mighty masses of rock piled upon rock, 
precipice above precipice, coral and lava, 
limestone and basalt, the floorwork of the 
waters mingling in drifted masses with the 
barriers that hemmedit in; and all cemented 
together by a stream of manifold materials 
fused in the internal fire. 

“Towering up in wild, irregular walls, 
assuming strange shapes, but everywhere 
gigantic in size, the crags of lava surrounded 
a vast profound basin, the crater of the ex- 
tinct volcano. Precipice upon precipice, 
jagged rock rising upon jagged rock, formed 
the ramparts and the entrance of the desert 
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fortress; and the eye of the wanderer, as he 
looked down, caught suddenly the moat op- 
posite, in the hollow space below where soft 
green turf of the richest verdure carpetted 
the bosom of the cavity, till it reached the 
brink of the deep dark lake that filled up 
half the expanse. 

“ Opposite and surrounding about three- 
quarters of the lake arose precipitous cliffs 
of pure white coral, some seventy or eighty 
feet in height, looking down into and re- 
flected from the waters; and as if to make 
these harmonise with the solemn gloom of 
that still hour, every here and there a large 
bird skimmed over the waves, and carried a 
line of light along with it. 

“ There was something which moved, too, 
under the nearest clump of tall trees, which 
were scattered wide apart over the carpet of 
verdure ; but a mass of rock which rolled 
down from the wanderer’s foot secured the 
creature which had caught his eye, and its 
wild and enormous bound showed him in a 
moment that it was not, as he had fancied 
and feared, a human being like himself. 

‘* He had but little cause to fear. Never 
had the spot been visited by anything in the 
form of a man, unless it were the wildest and 
lowest of the race, the Australian savage, and 
that rarely, if at all. Amidst the solitary 
peuks of Mount Gambia he stood alone, per- 
haps the first since the creation whoever set 
footstep there. 

“As he gazed towards the west the sun 
sank, and a greenish shade spread over the 
blue. He cast his eyes over the land through 
which he had lately passed—it was all one 
grey, indistinct mass. He looked down into 
the vast hollow of the hills—the colouring 
had suddenly faded, and darkness filled the 
chasm. But then, as if in compensation, 
came forth the stars, large and lustrous, 
bursting forth all at once, and spangling 
both the bosom of the heavens and the deep 
waters of the lake below. > 

“* ‘Here will I live and die,’ said the wan- 
derer—‘ it matters not which.’ And placing 
his bundle under his head, he laid himself 
down beneath the edge of the well, and gazed 
up towards the sky.” 

The whole string of events, indeed, which 
lead to the murder, the apparent assemblage 
of evidence, and the subsequent proofs of his 
innocence, are told with great graphic force 
and remarkable effect. Had we space, we 
might quote many more scenes like the above, 
equally well written, and equally vivid. We 
must content ourselves now with briefly 
analysing the good contained in “The Con- 
vict.” There are not too many characters 
introduced to render the dealing with them 
a difficult task. There is a clever grouping of 
just sufficient men and women to render the 
tale interesting, and these are brought with 
great distinctness before the mind’s eye. The 
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description of the life led by the convict abroad 
is extremely able—it is original, and the 
thoughtsand aspiration after another state of 
life in the midstlof his new condition, are well 
introduced. The catastrophe, too, is ably 
brought about. There is no confused and 
hurried jumbling of events, no extraordinary 
concurrence of circumstances, but the un- 
ravelling of the thread proceeds calmly and 
naturally, so that we seem to followin the 
train of the story and enter into them. 

We trust often to meet with Mr. James in 
this kind of novel, it is evidently peculiarly 
suited to his talents, and he will therefore ex- 
celin it. Westrongly recommend this novel to 
our readers’ attention. It willpass away many 
a pleasant winter’s evening, and will be 
found much more palatable reading than 
the new-fangled novels of the present day. 


The Council of Four: a Game at “ Defini- 
tions.” Edited by Arthur Wallbridge, au- 
thor of “ Torrington Hall.” London : Olli- 
vier. 1848. 

We have been induced to notice this little 
book, as it introduces a game which will be 
found very interesting to those who are de- 
sirous of creating some amusement at parties 
of young people. The new exercise of the 
wits proposed was as follows:—to consist of 
various definitions of some word fixed upon 
by general consent. Each of the company 
was to be provided with a slip of paper and 
a pencil. Three words for definition being 
chosen, they were to be written down by 
every person on his or her slip of paper, and 
the definition of each word having after- 
wards been written under it—all the papers 
were to be handed to some one gentleman 
who was to act as reader. This gentleman 
was then to read aloud the contents of the 
papers; giving all the definitions of one word 
before he proceeded to the next. As the 
anonymous was to be strictly preserved, here 
was a capital opportunity for the expression 
of opinion—for jokes—or for anything, in- 
deed, which the temptation to being able to 
write, without a chance of being convicted 
as the author of the matter written, could 
inspire. The following are the definitions 
given of the word “ Mirror”—1. The only 
popular truthteller. 2. A journal in which 
time records his travels. 3. A smooth ac- 
quaintance, but no flatterer. 4. The mate- 
rial on which all the most satisfactory por- 
traits are painted. 


Scenes and Sketches from Life and Nature ; 
Edgbaston ; and other Poems. By Thomas 
Ragg, Author of “ The Deity,” &c. Lon- 
don: Washbourne, 1847. 

A poet from among the people, who has man- 

fully struggled up the steep and difficult road 

to fame, is always an object of great interest. 


Mr. Ragg appears to be one of these; and, 
undismayed by the impediments that lie in 
the way of the aspirant to poetic honours, has 
made for himself a name, if not of the high- 
est order of genius, still a very respectable 
one. His poetry displays much fluency and 
knowledge of versification, but is destitute of 
that great vigour which ever lends so great a 
charm. As it is, however, we cannot but 
place Mr. Ragg in a good position. We 
prefer his short and miscellaneous pieces to 
his long poem of Edgbaston. Very few suc- 
ceed in blank verse ; so few, indeed, that we 
almost wonder that so many attempt it. Mr. 
Ragg occasionally renders his lines harsh by 
the use of long and very unpoetical words, 
particularly in his blank verse; but in his 
other poems we have seldom to find this fault. 
Among the pieces we greatly admire, are the 
‘* Sisters,” and ‘“‘ Wedded Love;”? from the 
former we extract the following concluding 
lines :— 


A mother sat by a bed of pain 
Where a fair-haired maiden slept, 

And another child, with a look more wild, 
Knelt at her feet and wept. 


To her the raging fever’s breath 
Could no sense of danger bring ; 

And she prayed to sleep with her sister dear, 
And her arms around her fling. 


And her mother felt her heart-strings break, 
To reject the fond one’s prayer ; 
For to leave her now, with that wild flushed 
brow, 
Seemed her soul from itself to tear. 


Another week, and the passing bell, 
Told of a tale of woe, 

And all that remained of a fair-haired girl, 
Was laid in a vault below. 


And then, with a wild and a frenzied strain, 
The frantic mother pressed 

The living one of those sisters twain 
Close to her throbbing breast. 


But though the clouds that had gathered 
round 
No ray of sunlight shone, 
For in vain she nursed.the remaining flower, 
When its twin bud was gone. 


They rest beneath the churchyard sod, 
They rest there side by side. 

For one without the other’s love, 
Could not on earth abide. 


Fond, frantic mother, dry thy tears, 
That fall like heaven’s bright rain, 
Nor fruitless seem thy labouring pangs, 

Nor all thy travail vain. 


Twas not in vain they budded here, 
*Neath thy maternal eye, 

For the land of God hath gathered them, 
To bloom ‘neath a fairer sky. 
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Essay on the Constitution of Society as designed 
by God. London: Arthur Hall, 1847. 


This little work is an extraordinary produc- 
tion of an extraordinary mind. The author 
has evidently read much, studied much, and 
has, in his opinion, arrived at the conclusion 
that he can propose for the adoption of the 
public a better system of society. Taken 
with one idea, the writer shuts his eyes to 
the inevitable conditions by which nations 
are bound together. We by no means consider 
that our civilisation is perfect—far from it, 
but many things to which our author objects 
we highly approve. The idea that all wealth 
is acquired by the sacrifice of the many, is 
absurd. Without men of capital the trade 
of the country would instantly fall, and all 
our prosperity would instantly crumble to 
the dust. It is a common but very erroneous 
opinion, that wealth is incompatible with 
just government and happiness; as long as 
this opinion does not influence the proceed- 
ings of society, it is harmless, and we may 
well leave it to be overthrown by the exten- 
sion of knowledge. Mr. Bishop likewise 
attacks worldly honours, and thinks that 
every distinction in rank is an insult to the 
people. As regards a privileged class, we 
agree with him, one man is equal to another, 
and the only rights or superiority which one 
person should have over another, are those 
what are conferred upon him by the powers 
of his mind, and the position assigned to 
him in the government of his country. We 
now take leave of the essay, satisfied that 
there can be no public advantage in dwelling 
on chimerical schemes, or visionary essays. 


An Essay on the Diseases of the Jaws, and 
their Treatment. By Leonard Roecker. 
New edition. Edited by J. B. Mitchell, 
M.D. Churchill: 1847. 


This is an essay designed for the profession, 
and is, as far as we can judge, a work of 
great ability, and one that has proved of 
great use. The present is a reprint, by one 
of the most experienced dentists of the day, 
whose professional knowledge cannot fail of 
adding greatly to the intrinsic value of the 
work. We have no desire to horrify our 
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readers, or we might, by making a- few exe 
tracts, show how much depends on the 
greatest care being paid to the teeth. We 
will, however, give the following melancholy 
case :— An unmarried lady, twenty-one 
years of age, had one of the incisor teeth in 
her upper jaw affected with canes; it was 
extracted, and its place very dexterously sup- 
plied by a like tooth from another young 
woman, who, upona most rigid examination for 
the purpose, appeared to be in excellent health. 
The implanted tooth very rapidly took a firm 
hold, and soon bade fair to be of great service 
and ornament. In about a month, however, 
the mouth became painful, the gums inflamed, 
discoloured, and ulcerated. The ulceration 
spread very fast, the gums of the upper jaw 
were destroyed, and the sockets left bare. 
Before the end of another month the ulcera- 
tion stretched outwardly over the upper lip 
and nose, and inwardly to the cheeks and 
throat, which were corroded by large, deep, 
and fetid sores. Thegumssoon became carious, 
several of the teeth successively dropped out, 
and these at length were followed by the im- 
planted tooth, which had hitherto remained 
firm in its place. About thistime also blotches 
appeared in the face, neck, and various parts 
of the body, many of which became painful 
and extensive ulcers; a considerable degree 
of fever, apparently hectic, was excited; a 
copious and fetid discharge from the mouth 
and throat prevented sleep; and the sore- 
ness of the parts which performed degluti- 
tion prevented a sufficient quantity of 
nourishment being swallowed ; medicine, ex- 
hibited in every form that science, matured 
by experience, could suggest—failed altoge- 
ther of removing or even of mitigating the 
unhappy sufferer’s distresses: the virulent: 
taint, or putrescent tendency, established in 
the system, though occasionally driven back, 
as often rallied, and ultimately prevailed ; 
the patient fell a victim to it, in the greatest 
anguish and misery. The person from whom 
the tooth had been taken had all along con- 
tinued to enjoy the most perfect health; she 
was frequently and scrutinously examined, 
without a single trace of disease being disco- 
vered existing in her person or constitution,” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tue Opposition SHor.—Under consideration. 


C. C.—Received, but too late for this month. 
R.—The lines are pretty, but unsuited. 
N.—Will be attended to. 


Ss 
Mitra—Next month. 
T.—Not at all suited. 
L.—Declined, with thanks, 





Laura—Your manuscript is lying at our office. 
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Bachelor’s Garret-window. By F. E, Lacy 
Jew and the Gentile, The. A Tale ‘of France 
Jewess and the Inquisitor,The. A Taleof Spain 
Jew Patriot, The. A Tale of Poland .. ee 


Language of Flowers. By F. E. Lacy.. - 
Last New Novel, The .. ee ee es 
aurent’s Casino .. 322 
Leigh Hunt’s “ Men, Women, and Books” oe 
Letters from Paris— 
Public Buildings ee ee eo 
Boulevards... os ee ee ae 
Champs Elysecs ee oo ee 
Public Exhibitions .. oe 
Rue dela Madeleine .. de ee oe 
Pere La Chaise oe ee 
Hotel de Cluny ee a 
Palais des Thermes ee 
St. Jacques de la Boucherie.. ee eo 
La Tour de St. Jean de Latrine ee ee 
Mobille .. ee es oe 
Chateau des Fleurs .. +e oe 
Chateau Rouge so ee 
Enghien ee 
Murder of Fanny Sebastiani, Duchess of 
Choiseul Praslin .. oe ee 
Sketch of the Duke’s Life .. ee 
The Night of the Murder .. 
Subsequent Revelations ee oe oe. 
Madlle. Luzy .. pa as és 
Death of the Duke .. ie BS 











Letter to Brother Jonathan Concerning Shak- 
speare’s House. By a Britisher ee ee 
Life Assurance oY ee 
Literary Gossip. By Augustus Guest, ™. A. 
Little Bag of Millet Seed, The. A Fairy E x 
travaganza. By Fanny E. Lacy .. or) 
Little Rosa. By F. E. Lacy ee 
London at Midnight. By T ctind Guest ee 
Long Engagements. By E. M.. 
Lord Cochrane’s Defence of Fort Trinidad in 
1808. By Anterastes .. ee oe 
Lord Palmerston’s Speech at Tiverton .. oe oe 
“ Love Test, The ;” and other Tales and Poems. 
By A. Lambert .. ee oe ee oe 
Lyceum Theatre, The .. jie +. 252 


Mac Gregor’s “ Progress of America” .. se 
“ Madura, Account of.” _ By Sir Alexander 
Johnstone... ‘ 
“ Management of the Skin. » By Erasmus Wilson 
“ Marmaduke Herbert.” By Lady Blessington 
Marston’s Heart and the World.. oe oe 
Marylebone Theatre ée oe 250 320 
“Men, Women, and Books.” By Leigh Hunt 
Middle Classes, Education of. By an Under- 
graduate of Cambridge ee 
Midshipman Hunter’s First Adventure. = 
Military Service in the East ee ee oe 
Murder of the Duchess of Praslin ee oo 


Music and Musicians ee oo ee ee 
My All eo ee oe ee 
“ My Chila’s Grave” ee oe ee ee 


Natural Regenerator, The ee oe eal? 


Notes of the Month— 
Burford’s Panorama .. ee 
City of London Life Assurance Society x 


Music and Musicians.. ee. or ee 
Funeral of Hussein Bay .. oe ee 
The Schoolmaster Abroad .. eo ee 
M. Jullien’s Concerts ee ee ee 
Haymarket .. oo oe ee. oe 
Lyceum vo oe ee ee ee 
Adelphi.. ee oe oe ° om 
Surrey .. oe oe ee ary oe 
Colosseum oe eo oo oe 
Chinese Exhibition, Bow ve ee ee 
Tableaux Vivans ee ee v9 te 
Jenny Lind .. oe oe eo 
Gloucester Musical Festival ve oe ee 
On Affectation and Sentiment .. oe os 
On Cold and Consumption ee 
On the Death of a Youthful Companion oe 


On the Disposition to Satirise our Neighbours.. 
* On the Management of the Skin” .. oe 
One Cheer for Old England oe ve oe 


Paris, Letter from .. oe os +» 6] ee 184 


“ Parlour Library, The” .. oe 3 
Paul Pevensey ; or, the Man from Below— . ee 
Chap. 1. Fire and Water. 2. Kate Peven- 
sey. 3. “ Who is this Gentleman?” 4, 

The Bath at Dawn. 5. The Interview 
Below. 6. Kate Pevensey’s First Sor- 
rows. 7. The Man from Below appears 

upon the stage. 8. The Man from Below 
begins to figure in the Upper World. 9. 
Paul’s First Lessonin Zoology. 10. Paul 

runs headlong into danger. 11. Idiosyn- 
cracies of Tom Link. 12. Paul and the 
Tigress. 13. Paul’s Minor Grievances. 

14. The Gipsy Breakfast. 15. Bob 
Sowerby takes a step towards the hulks. 

16. How the Showman dealt with the 
Posse Comitatus. 17. The Perils of Mrs. 
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Paul Pevensey— 
Wilkinson, 18. “ Will he ne’er come 
again?” 19. An Unexpected Visitor. 
20. Perplexities and Conjectures. 21. 
The True Love-knot. 22. The Man from 
Below in a Fix. 23. Paul Encounters a 
Suspicious Customer. 24. Paul and the 


Conspirators. 
* Players, The ; -4d or, the Stage of Life”.. os 246 
Polytechnic, The .. 322 
* Popular heveasit of the Manners and Customs 
of India.” By C. Acland .. +. 824 


Position of Affairs on the River Plate . ee - 7 
Pierre Lescoup, on the Danger of Listening. 
By Percy St. John ee ee oe «- 345 


Princess’s Theatre.. 319 
* Progress of America. . By J olm Mac “Gregor 155 
“ Ranke’s History of Servia” o. 825 
River Plate, Actual Position of Atatrs 0 on - 7 
Royal Adelaide Gallery .. +. 822 
Royal Commission, Westminster Hall . oe 244 


“ Russell ; a Tale of the Reign of Charles II. > 
By G. P. R. James oo oe ee . 414 


Sadler’s Wells Theatro .. 385 
“Scenes and Sketches from Life and Nature,” 389 
Schoolmaster Abroad, The ee oo -- 193 
Sentiment and ‘Affectation PY 311 
“ Servia, History of.” Translated by “Mrs. A. 

Kerr ee ee «- 325 


Siege of St. Sebastian. By an Fye-Witness ee | | 
“ Skin, The, On the Management of” .. « 126 


Slight Mistake, A. By Alfred Bunn .. 216 
“ Some Account of Madura.” By Sir Alexander 
Johnstone oe oe ee a6 > 116 


Song of the Blue Devils .. ee ee - 123 
Specimens of Petrarca. Translated by T. H. 


y- 
Sonnet XX .. ee oe ee - 48 
«  LIIl.. ee ee ys ao Ae 


Second Canzone -. 103 
Speech of Lord Palmerston at Tiverton” « 17 
St, James’s Theatre ee oo «. 385 
St. John’s “ Eastern Archipelago” oe -. 239 
Stanzas . « 84 
Street See 3 By John Edmund Road sis 

No. ee 

bas I. The Pauper’s Funeral . 188 

Surrey Theatre .. pe ee 252 320 385 

Tableaux Vivans .. 253 
The Cot, from the Danish of i. "L. Andersen. 

By A. 8S. Bushby 141 


The Jewess and the Inquisitor. A Tale of Spain 370 
The Storm, from the Danish of H. C. Anderson. 





By A. 8. Bushby oe es oe «. $245 
The Two Worlds. By Fanny E. Lacy e 175 
The Workhouse Clock .. 357 
Thoughts Suggested by a Visit to Highgate 

Cemetery .. 7 
Three pee from the “ Hippolytus” of Euri- ™ 

pedes oe ee ee oo eo 
To the Lady — ee és be ae 


“Views in the Eastern Archipelago,” with Let- 
ter-press. By J. A. St.John .. oe e. 239 
Visible and the Invisible, The .. 226 
Vision of the Snow Storm. By Fanny Lacy 340 
War of the Novelists against — and 
Mothers .. «- 109 
Whittington Club, Advantages of the .. « 44 
Works of G. P. R. James .. Po “ 14 323 


Young Men one meets at Parties, The .. o 89 
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